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QUEEN Vicrortia has set herself down in her Highland lodging 
at Ardverikie, among the Macphersons. She was welcomed by 
Cluny Macpherson and his kilted clansmen, a host of moun- 
taineers, and a Scotch mist. The district is not only remote, but 
wild: the very house she lives in, compared even to her abode at 
Blair Atholl, seems to be simple to the degree of almost Spartan 
bareness. It is as if she had sought the wildest and remotest 
spot in order to get, not only the most robust deer-stalking for 
the Prince, but for her Majesty absolute seclusion, beyond the 
reach of tourists and “gentlemen connected with the press.” 
No hope of it : the newspaper-reporters are there, describing might 
and main ; and Ardverikie will probably become a Cockney jaunt. 

But civilization was already struggling with the wildness, 
vigorously as that survives. ‘The aborigines, it appears, have not 
yet coined a name for “ Queen,” whom they can only designate by 
the inappropriate periphrasis of “the King’s wife.” How can they 
compass the designation of the Prince Consort? must they call 
him “the King’s wife’s husband ” ?—But they are awakening to 
modern sentiments. Although the district is one in which 
stronger traces of Jacobite loyalty remain than anywhere per- 
haps in the uplands of Scotland, the mountain rigour unbends to 
the youthful Sovereign ; and the Highlanders think it necessary 
to signify that they waive obtruding the exclusive claims of the 
Pretender: they notify this in an inscription of “Two in one,” 
—signifying that in Queen Victoria’s person they obligingly recog- 


nize the house of Stuart as well as that of Brunswick. Another | 


sign of the times was a copious admixture, among claymores and 
shields, of cotton umbrellas. In London the fashion of carrying 
the umbrella has visibly declined: the effeminate convenience 
has passed tothe hardy Lochaber men. It will next come to the 
navy, and no sailor will go aloft in a shower without his “ four- 
and-sixpenny cotton.” 








In Ireland, this week, the salient facts are, abundance in the 
crops, an unprecedented agricultural industry in the people, and 
a resolute demonstration against the levying of sufficient rates to 
Ine advances from England for the support of the Irish poor. 

he potato crop, indeed, is said on probable authority to be taint- 
ed ; so that if any new reliance on the root was growing with its 
delusive growth, that reliance will be effectually rebuked. The 
tato is a good adjunct to the popular diet, but a bad staple. 
or does there appear to be the slightest reason for restoring it to 
the position of a staple. The grain and green crops in Ireland 
are most copious ; and vast supplies of maize are promised from 
America. This abundance, in great part the work of the season, 
is attended by unusual activity in the fields: not only is more 
work done, but it is more neatly done; a fact which suggests the 
hope that if the Irishman once tasted of ease and prosperity on 
his native soil, he would become as good a workman there as he 

omes abroad. 

The contumacy of Guardians and genteel ratepayers is a less 
agreeable symptom. Asked to repay advances, the Guardians of 

ermoy declare that they are paying for support of the poor as 
much and as fast as they can, and they won't be driven. The 
Grand Jury of Galway complain that the public works have been 
expensive and useless; and, instead of repaying the cost, they 
politely offer to take the works at a valuation! Some openly talk 
of “repudiation.” The notion which dictates these dishonest 
sentiments and evasive propositions seems to be, that the sums for 
which Ireland has been made responsible during the famine are 
so large that Irishmen can never repay them; and the argument 
is derived entirely from past experience as to what Irishmen have 
done. In spite of all the talk about the resources of Ireland, it 
does not appear to have occurred to these would-be bankrupts, 
that additional exertions might enable Ireland to liquidate yet 
heavier burdens. That a better spirit obtains to some extent, is 
Proved not only by the greater attention paid to agricultural re- 
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formers like Mr. Naper of Loughrew and Mr. Monsell of Tervoe, 
or by the express exhortations of Mr. Moore and Mr. Keogh, but 
also by the very conduct of the people themselves. Their in- 
creased vigour in the fields has already begun to place Ireland in @ 
safer and more solvent position. 

There is, then, a struggle going on between the old Milesian 
indolent helplessness and the new activity engendered between 
recent adversity and dawning hope. It will be the part of Go- 
vernment to foster the new spirit, by such practical measures as 
tend to exercise it. 


The French Chamber of Peers has been convoked by King 
Louis Philippe to try a Peer for murder; but the prisoner has 
escaped from gaol and judge, by committing suicide. 

Never perhaps did any atrocious crime excite more indignation 
than the butchery of the Dutchess de Choiseul-Praslin. From the 
first, the wishes of the public — the issue of the trial; 
and the execution of the suspected husband was demanded with 
such bitterness as amounted to intimidation of the judges. The 
Government and the Court of Peers were threatened with the 
consequences of acquitting- the accused. The public had alto- 
gether prejudged all the parties concerned. The injured Dutchess 
was worshiped as a faultless woman. The Duke would be 
called a dwmon, but that it suffices the popular wrath to re- 
member that he was a Peer; his guilt was settled without 
extenuation of any sort. A governess, whom he is suspected 
to have admired too ardently, is adjudged to have been an ace 
complice. It is not, indeed, established on any known 
evidence that the Dutchess’s jealousy of this person was well 
founded ; that the dependant felt more than a reasonable attach- 
ment to her pupiis and their father; or that the Duke may not 
have had some provocation in the high-toned upbraidings which 
he is supposed to have received from his wife. The public has 
settled, without the trial, that she was spotless, the governess 
sinful, and the Duke without a redeeming motive. His escape, 
though by a mortal and torturing way, is the signal for a shout 
of anger so bitter that it takes the shape of scornful jests. It is 
all but openly asserted that the Government, by leave or wish of 
the King, must have permitted the Police to supply the Duke 
with poison, in order to spare shame to him who was their com- 
panion, and to save the institution of the Peerage from the dis- 
grace which the trial would have entailed upon it—such a trial 
at such atime! If these suspicions are correct, the indulgence 
extended to the Duke is not more revolting to the notions of mo- 
rality on this side of the Channel than it was impolitic on the 
French side. 

The manifest and general sense of contempt and hatred for 
those high in station or office has been only aggravated, not 
caused, by this incident. Already the charges of official corru 
tion had provoked such a feeling that the sight of a Minister in 
the streets raises a shout of “Au voleur!” That this feeling, 
however, has now been worked up to a most dangerous pitch, is a 
fact corroborated by the demeanour of the Royal Family and the 
upper classes. The private murder is regarded as a public cala- 
mity, which must have ulterior consequences. oor Queen 
Amélie, always so anxious for her husband, has fainted several 
times. The Duke now accused of wife-killing was a friend and 
frequent companion of the Duke de Nemours ; an awkward inti- 
macy, and one which would make the suspected connivance at 
suicide only the more impolitic. 

But the Resneh Government seem to have been ay tne b 
their reverses and difficulties to a pitch of desperation beyond all 
thought for policy. While this ferment goes on, the officials 
wage open war with the press. Seven journals have been seized ; 
one for a licentiousness in a story—though the licence, it is said, 
was not greater than has often passed ; others for sneering at the 
demoralization of the privileged classes, for significant but gene- 
ralizing exhortations on honesty, or for copying such remarks 
from other journals; and some for anticipating the stages of 
these strange proceedings with too much probability. A more 
uneasy and dangerous state of feeling has not existed in France 
since July 1830. 


Austria has strengthened her grasp on the Roman territory : 
instead of merely throwing a garrison into Ferrara—which she 
had under certain treaty stipulations a right to do—she has 
taken military possession of the whole city. Although on a 
general view the object of Austria is quite plain, her immediate 
object and specific pretext do not yet appear. Some impute the 
demonstration to the dotage of Metternich ; others to distraction 
of councils among the local authorities in the absence of sufficient 
instructions from Vienna. The advance looks at least premature. 
It is probable that Austria may know that an explosion is immi- 
nent in her own territory, and that the demonstration ostensibly 
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directed against Rome may really be meant to overawe Milan. 
But if so, there is the indiscretion. as well as the foresight of fear 
in the sally. Austria has yet no sufficient reason to allege for 
her violation of Italian territory ; for her allies in Rome and 
Bologna failed to get up a pretext. The aggression has only | 
served to call out remonstrances from Rome, the most multitu- 
dinous offers of volunteer service from the young men of the 
Eternal City, and the sympathy of foreign powers. It is even | 
said that French and English fleets have been ordered to move | 
up the Gulf of Venice. Events have happened that were more | 
improbable and more untoward than that would be. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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f obscure signs in the London press may be trusted, our Go- 
vernment is on the right course, and England will not fail in her 
duty to Italy. 

A well-written letter to the Times calls to mind technical dif- 
ficulties to a direct diplomatic intercourse between the Courts of 
London and Rome. Up to this hour, says “ Ignotus,” the legiti- 
mate title of the British Sovereign to her throne is unrecognized | 
by Rome; sentences of excommunication and deposition put forth 
by the predecessors of Pius the Ninth against the Queen of Eng- 
land and all her adherents are unrevoked; and these include the 
bull “in coena Domini,” renewing every year anathemas of excom- 
munication against the British Sovereign, clergy, nobles, and peo- 
ple, for disobedience to the Pontiff. It is suggested that Pius 
should revoke these obsolete acts. But, however reasonable such 
a step would be, there are obvious difficulties. It is hardly for 
Pius to go prying into the misdeeds of his predecessors, which 
have not been formally and specially brought before him. As 
compared with England, he is much the weaker party ; and if he 
were to make the first advance proprio motu, and to take nothing 
7 motion, he would be left most awkwardly in the lurch. 

gland can better afford to make the first advance ; which might 
be done quite easily and decorously. A confidential messenger 
could be sent to Rome, with the powers but not the formal style 
of an envoy, to negotiate the renewal of diplomatic relations ; of- 
fering an alliance, if the Pope himself would remove those ob- 
stacles of which England has a right to complain. Such a mission 
would answer every purpose, without in any way committing 


England. 
"Che Aueen’s Visit to Seotlanv. 


THE resumed narrative of the Queen’s progress begins with the re- 
embarkation from the Crinan Canal. The squadron anchored on Wed- 
nesday night at Crinan, and on Thursday morning left Crinan Loch about 
seven a.m. The weather was all that could be wished. ‘The Royal yacht, 
followed by the Scourge, passed out of the Northern corner of Jura, keep- 
ing the celebrated gulf of Corryvreckan, the Maelstrom of the West, and | 
Scarba Island, to the left. The course was then laid up the Sound of 
Luing into Loch Linnhe, passing next Seil Island and Easdale on the right. 
The Easdale slate-quarries belong to the Marquis of Breadalbane, and are 
well known for giving employment to a thriving population. The scene 
in the Sound of Jura is graphically described by the Morning Chronicle 
Teporter— 

“ The sea was like glass; and the distant Atlantic swell came rolling in almost 
apeenaiine undulations, hardly observable except when they creamed and rippled 
round the rocky ledges of the shore. "Tis a rude archipelago, this clifly labyrinth 
island loch, sound, and headland; and there are few places I should think which 
would look more utterly and desolately dreary in coarse rainy weather, when the 
sea is black and raging, and the mountains sloping upwards until their dark sum- 
mits are lost in driving vapours. But in such weather as that of today the pano- 
rama is glorious: the shining sea—the ever changing forms of rocky islets and 
er age headlands—the scaured and furrowed clifis—the brown ranges of 

eathy hill—and the distant glimpses caught, now of a far-off cloudlike coast, 
= of a blue towering mountain, perhaps in Islay, perhaps in Jura, perhaps in 
ull. 

Off Seil Island, upwards of three hundred boats, each manned with six | 
Breadalbane men, were drawn up in two lines, making au avenue for the 
Queen’s yacht to pass. This difficult manceuvre was executed with the 
greatest precision. The boats in each of the lines were so close that the 
men, while receiving the Queen, resembled two solid bodies of infantry 
drawn up two or three deep as a guard of honour on the waters. After 
passing the entrance of Loch Feochan on the right, and Gylen Castle on | 
the left, the yacht entered the narrow channel between Kerrera Island and 
the mainland, and ran into Oban Bay. Here the usual preparations were 
made; but the yacht merely remained long enough to receive a royal 





salute from the batteries and steam round the bay; which lost sight of the 
Royal visiters soon after eleven. The course now lay Westward to the 
Sound of Mull, past Lismore, the most fertile of the Western Isles, once 
boasting a Roman Catholic college. The squadron made for Stafla; where 
the whole cast anchor. Boats wére immediately lowered, for the purpose 
of affording the Queen and suite an opportunity of witnessing the cele 
brated caves with which the place abounds. The boat which contained 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort was rowed into the principal cave. 

“Imagine, then, the rusty-looking reddish rock, with its seried columns, or 
rather its upright ledges, crowned by a thick layer of solid stone, somewhat 
after the fashion of a covering of thatch; imagine the deep cavern, with the 
arched and groined roof, trending inwards, a solemn stony tunnel, damp 
and slimy and echoing, streaked stalactites hanging from above, and long 
surging ridges of the clear Atlantic swell sweeping in below, foaming over the 
broken columns and peaked rocks at the entrance, and rippling upwards in undu- 
lating succession to the further end of this glorious cavern. So much for the 
every-day look of the place. Now, imagine a long heavy swell setting sullenly 
inwards from the Westward; imagine the Royal yacht, the trim little Fairy, and 
the ponderous form of the Scourge, blowing off their steam, and slowly rising and 
falling on the hazy swell; further, people the entrance to the cave with three or 
four barges from the squadron, one of them with the significant Royal standard 
hoisted at the bows, jerking and rolling in the broken water at the entrance; 
imagine, in a word, the brown rocky waste of Staffa, the heaving expanse of the 
Atlantic beaded with barren islets, and the half-dozen steamers forming the 
Royal squadron and its escort lying lazily upon the summer sea; and you hare a 
notion, more or less accurate, of the whole scene.” 

The Queen almost immediately returned to the yacht; but Prince 
Albert, with the Prince of Leiningen, remained for some time examining 
some of the smaller caves. 





ee 

From Stafia the yacht steamed on to Iona, the burial-place of many 
ancient kings and chieftains. Here Prince Albert, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Grey, and Sir James Clarke, landed for the purpose of visiting the 
different antique remains. 

The flotilla anchored for the night in Tobermory Harbour; and went 
forward early on Friday morning. It proceeded down the Sound of Mull, 
between the mainland and the Island of Lismore, with the accompaniment 
of a Scotch mist; it entered Loch Eil about ten, and anchored off Fort 
William about eleven, under a salute from the artillery of the fort. In 
consequence of the cloudiness of the weather, Prince Albert deferred his 
intended ascent of Ben Nevis; contenting himself instead with an excur- 
sion to Glencoe, accompanied by the Prince of Leiningen and the Royal 
children. The Queen did not land till Saturday morning; which broke in 
clouds and rain. 

“Her Majesty,” says the correspondent of the Mourning Chronicle, “ landed 
under cover of a goodly umbrella carried by her own royal hands. The judicial 
authorities of the county of Inverness, Mr. Tytler the Sheriff, and Mr. A. Fraser 
one of his Substitutes, were in due attendance; and there was a tolerable turn-out 
of the men of Lochaber, with plaids, kilts, claymores, and cotton umbrellas; who 
waved glittering blades and dripping ginghams, and shouted Gaelic salutations to 
the ‘wife of the King,’ for such 1 understand is the literal signification of Bhan 
Righ—the Erse words meaning Queen.” 

The worthy Highlanders thought it necessary to waive their exclusive 
attachment to the Stuarts. At the termination of the pier was an arch, 
composed of heather and holly, surmounted by a crown and the words 
“V. A.”; under the latter was a Gaelic inscription, signifying two in one; 
beneath was a cockade in black and white, the colour being emblematic of 
the union of the houses of Brunswick and Stuart. ‘The Union jack floated 
from the fort, and also from many other prominent points. 

Several of the neighbouring magnates were in attendance to receive her 
Majesty ; among them Lord Lovat, Lord Ward, and Sheriffs Lintley, Col- 
quhoun, and Fraser. 

The Royal party immediately entered carriages, of which they filled 
four, and proceeded on to Ardverikie Lodge, a distance of about thirty miles. 
On arriving at her Highland home, the Queen was received by the Dutchess 
of Bedford, the Marquis of Abercorn, Cluny Macpherson, Sir James 
Mackenzie, and other chiefs of clans. The Highlanders under Cluny 
Macpherson, wearing swords and shields, were drawn up on one 
side, while the other was occupied by the members of indiscriminate 
bodies. Sir J. Mackenzie Davison of Tulloch, and Cluny, wore Highland 
costumes of a most superior description. The Marquis of Abercorn also 
wore a splendid Highland dress, and exhibited the star and insignia of the 
Order of the Garter. On all sides there were large assemblages to greet 
her Majesty. Cluny’s men hoisted the venerable green silk flag of the 
Macphersons, which was “out” in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Cluny 
himself wore the shield which Prince Charles Stewart carried at Culloden. 

Ardverikie is said to have been used as a hunting-park by King Fergus 
of Scotland, who had his residence on au island in Loch Laggan, now 
known as King’s Island. 

“ The present lodge was erected by the Marquis of Abercorn about seven years 
ago; and is a plain, unostentatious building, rather irregular in its construction, 
the windows, roof, and chimney-stalks a good deal in the cottage style, and the 
whole suiting pretty closely one’s idea of what quarters for the accommodation of 
a large shooting-party ought to be. And the interior of the lodge corresponds 
pretty closely with its external appearance; the rooms being more comfortable 
than spacious, and their chief decoration being the antlers of deer shot in the 
surrounding forest. On the bare walls of two of the principal apartments are 
roughly sketched, by the masterly hand of Landseer, several of his best known 
and finest productions, and among them ‘ The Challenge’ and ‘ The Stag at Bay.’ 
There is a splendid coilection of stags’ heads in the long corridor from which the 
rooms on the ground-floor are approached. Many of these have thirteen and 
fourteen points; the greater number are royal heads, and to none would the most 
experienced or successful deer-stalker take exception. ‘The ornaments of the cor- 
ridor are also those of the bedrooms above stairs.” 

“ The surrounding scenery is quite in keeping with the style of the lodge and 
its internal arrangements. The loch in front isa sheet of water about eight miles 
in length, with less than the usual complement of islands on its surface, and pos- 
sessing nothing in its appearance which raises it above mediocrity among the 
lists of Highland lakes.” 

The weather continued very boisterous during the whole of Saturday 
night and Sunday; and the storm caused considerable damage at the 
Lodge, blowing down a wooden house and a teut used for the accommoda- 
tion of the retinue. The Queen did not leave the Lodge on Sunday; 
divine service being privately performed there. 

On Monday morning, the return of fine weather enabled Prince Albert 
and the Prince of Leiningen to commence grouse-shooting on the farm of 
Shervamoor in Glensherva. The Princes bagged eight brace of grouse and 
one hare. Earl Grey and the Honourable Captain Gordon went shooting 
in another direction, and the other members of the suite amused themselves 
by fishing on the lakes. The Queen walked through the garden and 
grounds, watching with evident amusement the sport of the fishing-parties. 

On Wednesday morning about eight o’clock, Prince Albert, with keep- 
ers and dogs, rode from the lodge to Ben-Aulder Forest, to enjoy the 
sport of deer-stalking. The Prince succeeded in bringing down a royal 
stag and a roebuck, and returned to the lodge in time for dinner. While 
the Prince was in the forest, her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal, rode out on small Highland ponies. 


The MVetropolis. 

The failures in the corn-trade received a startling addition on Saturday, 
in the stoppage of the house of W. R. Robinson and Company. The liabili- 
ties having been estimated at sums varying from 100,000/. to 150,000/. 
But the excitement caused by the failure is ascribed mainly to the fact 
that the senior partner is Governor of the Bank of England. On this 
circumstance the T7'imes observes— 

“The failure of a Governor of the Bank of England is unfortunately not an 
event so novel as to create the surprise which should properly be consequent upoD 
it. Within the last eighteen years, if we recollect rightly, no less than six parties 
who have either been actual or past occupants of that position have fallen, not 
merely into insolvency, but in the majority of instances have exhibited in the 
subsequent winding up of their affairs a long-continued course of mismanagement, 
(to use no harsher term,) such as is rarely met with in the ordinary course 
mercantile disasters. This frequency of discredit in one particular class of persons 
can scarcely be the result of accident; and the inquiry will now naturally arise 
as to the particular causes in which it may have its origin.” [The writer pro- 
ceeds to call fur the adoption of an entirely new system of appointment.) “ One 
means of remedy would obviously consist in rendering the ottice permanent, and 
in conferring it upon some party wholly unconnected with personal business, and 
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who might be fitted for the post by private station and recognized financial | tained, amount to four, with twelve cases of very serious injury. The sufferers 


abilities.” { Another remedy, he says, though probably less effectual, would be to 
abolish the existing system of self-election by means of “ house-lists,” and to 
leave all vacancies to be filled up by the body of proprietors. } 

Mr. James Morris is announced to be the gentleman recommended by 


were taken to the Charing Cross Hospital, where they received prompt assistance. 
The explosion produced so violent a concussion as perceptibly to shake the 


| houses in the neighbourhood: in some cases it was taken for an earthquake. 


the Directors of the Bank of England to succeed Mr. William R. Robinson | 


in the vacant Governorship. 


A number of gentlemen interested in the preservation of Shakspere’s 
house at Stratford-upon-Avon met at the Thatched House Tavern on 
Thursday, to take measures for forming a Metropolitan Committee to pro- 
mote the subscription set on foot by the Royal Shaksperian Club of Strat- 
ford. Among those present were, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Charles Kemble, 
Mr. Rodd, and Professor Tom Taylor. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Payne Collier. Several resolutions were adopted for furthering the objects 
of the meeting; and Mr. Peter Cunningham read a list of the subscriptions 
already received. ‘The contributions obtained by the Stratford Club alone 
amounted to 1,193/. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, William Sheen, the man who was 
tried nearly twenty years ago for cutting off his child's head, but escaped by a 
legal informality in the indictment, was charged with cutting and wounding 
Mary Anne Sullivan, a woman with whom he lived. He was found guilty of an 


aggravated assault; and was sentenced to be kept to hard labour for twelve | 


months. It is said that since the convict’s escape on the charge of murder, he 
has repeatedly been in custody for acts of violence. 

On Monday, Henry Joseph Killerby, a compositor, in his eighteenth year, was 
indicted for sending a letter threatening to murder Elizabeth Spriggs. 
ticulars of the case were mentioned in last week's paper. The only defence was, 
that the prisoner’s mind had been perverted by reading trashy romances, so that 
he aspired to be considered a hero, or a very extraordinary person, of the stainp of 
those about whom he read, without any real intention to iujure the people he threat- 
ened. He was found guilty. The prisoner's previous conviction was then proved. 
The Recorder remarked, that this was a very proper occasion to test the efficacy 
of the new law for repressing the mischievous propensities of such as the prisoner; 
he sentenced him to be kept to hard Jabour for twelve months, and to be once 

blicly whipped; so, said the Judge to the culprit, he would find all his fancied 
eter ending in a whipping at the cart’s tail. 

John King was tried for delivering to Miss Eliza Lynn a letter demanding 
money, with menaces. Miss Lynn, in entering the reading-room of the British 
Museum, on the 11th instant, was presented with a letter by King, an assistant 


Lhe par- | 


The neighbourhood continued to be crowded by the curious up to a late hour 
last night; Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges, the piers and barges, and the ave- 
nues leading to the scene of the disaster, were thronged. Indeed it became neces- 
sary during the day to employ a special detachment of Police to prevent dangerous 
obstruction. 

Ou the return of low-water it was ascertained that no bodies remained in or 
near the vessel; but it is feared that some have been carried down the river 
with the tide. 

The Cricket is one of the three boats started by a company to run from the 
Strand to London Bridge at a fare of a halfpenny per head. These steamers, 
it is understood, were built expressly for their purpose; having both ends alike, 
with a tiller at each stem, so as to avoid the necessity of turning on leaving the 
piers. The engines were constructed on the high-pressure principle, with oscillat 
ing cylinders. The probability of some catastrophe to the engines of these very 
boats has been stated: in a little work on the steam-engine, published nearly a 
year ago, by Mr. Edward Portwine, the following paragraph occurs— 

“ Three vessels on the Thames, called the Ant, Bee, and Cricket, are boats which pro- 
fess to be low-pressure condensing engines. The public are not aware that they are work> 
ing at 36 pounds on the square inch. The engines are by Joyce, two of 15-horse power; 
the fuel consumed is only about 2 ewt, | qr. per hour. These are the haltpenny boats 
plying froin Hangerford to London Bridge, and working high-pressure : they may, when 
out of order, blow up their decks, and myriads of passengers they are burdened with.” 

During the day, Japhet Edwards, a stoker, who described himself as having 
been recently employed on board the Cricket, attended at Bow Street Police-office 
to volunteer some information as to the probable cause of the accident. He stated, 
that complaints having been made of the slow pace of the vessel, the engineer 
attached a cord to the extreme points of the levers regulating the safety-valves, 
and, pressing them downwards to prevent the escape of steam from the boiler, 
fastened the other end of the cord to a nail in the roof underneath, thereby main- 
taining a permanent pressure. As the boiler was very old, and this continual 
strain appeared likely to cause an explosion, Edwards made a complaint to the cap- 
tain, and represented the danger of such a system, especially as there was evidence 
of the stays of the boiler being already weakeved and defective: but his cautions 


| were wholly disregarded ; and he was eventually dismissed in consequence of the 


in the department: the letter threatened, that unless 51. were left with King for | 


“ a poor family,” the writer would divulge certain scandalous statements against 
the young lady, at the nature of which he hinted. Miss Lynn at once placed the 
letter in the hands of the authorities at the Museum. For the defence, Mr. Bal- 
lantine admitted that the accusations in the letter were utterly false; but con 
tended, that the authorship of the letter had not been proved against him, and 


contemplated by the highly penal statute under which King was indicted. 
Jury immediately convicted the prisoner. The Recorder commented on the base 
and unmanly nature of the offence; and highly complimented the courage shown 
by the young lady in repelling the charge: the same virtuous mind which would 
have made her revolt from the conduct fulsely imputed to her, supplied her with 


the courage of innocence; and he had no doubt that many women would be pro- | 


tected from similar injuries by the example which the case afforded. He sen- 
tenced King to be transported for seven years. 

On Tuesday, William Humphreys and John Pheasant were indicted for a mis- 
demeanour, in having unlawfully preferred bills of indictinent against a number of 
persons for the purpose of extorting money. It appeared from the evidence, that 
the accused had obtained true bills, clearly by perjury, against certain people for 
keeping brothels, including a real offender in each indictment with a number of 
innocent persons; when the bills had been obtained, it was attempted to frighten 


the respectable parties into paying money in order that the prosecution should be | 
| true is, that I wished him to remain. 


abandoned. The men were found guilty. Humphreys was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for eighteen months, to pay a fine of 502, and to enter into his own re- 
cognizance to keep the peace for five years; Pheasant to be imprisoned for a year, 
and to be bound in his own recognizance for three years. 


At Worship Street Police-office, on Saturday, Williams Rawlins was charged 
with having caused «a most distressing alarm at the Britannia Theatre, in Hoxton 
Old Town. On the preceding evening, the man with two others had been making 
a disturbance on the gallery-stairs; Rawlins went into the gallery, and shouted, 
“ Fire, fire!” At this time there were some sixteen hundred peop!e in the building, 


| myseli pharisat lly, 


and all were seized with terror: a shocking struggle to escape from the theatre 


ensued, and many persons were much hurt in the confusion. Rawlins denied the 


charge; and he was remanded for more evidence. 


John May Harris, a boy only eight years old, has lost his life, at Poplar, from | 


having been compelled to minister to the brutal amusement of a mob. A num- 
ber of boys had been bathing in the river Lea; Newsom, a labourer, took up the 


jacket of George Auty, one of the boys, and said he should not have it unless he | 


fought another boy; Auty chose Harris for an opponent; and as the latter did not 
wish to fight, Auty was promptedto strike him. The little fellows fought for half 
an hour, and then Harris gave in. A mob of some forty or fifty, not yet satisfied, 
gave Harris beer, and made him fight again. When he desisted, he was much 
exhausted. More beer was administered, and he was made to race with Auty 
round a field. The poor boy, carried home almost senseless 
At the inquest, Dr. Bain attributed death to congestion of the brain, caused by 
excitement and the beer forced on the boy. By Saturday, four of the men en- 
gaged in the shameful pastime had been identified and apprehended. 

Very early on Monday morning, a fire broke out in Mr. Walker's organ-factory, 
in Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road; and the whole premises were destroyed, 
while the surrounding houses and factories were much dam: 
consumed on Mr. Walker's factory—including fifty organs in various stages of 
construction—is estimated as high as 20,0001; which the insurances will 
nearly cover. 















“ mapuiegiienats 

A fearful accident occurred yesterday morning about half-past nine o'clock, close 
tothe steam-boat pier by the Fox-under-the-Hill, at the bottom of a passage run- 
ning from the Strand. The pier is used by “ the halfpenny boats.” The Cricket 

id taken on board from seventy to a hundred passengers, and was just moving 
from the pier, though other passengers were still arriving; suddenly was heard 
a loud report, followed by the cracking and splitting of iron and timber, and the 
shrieks of human beings. The steamer, and a wide space around her, were in 
Stantly enveloped in an enormous cloud of steam; and when it was driven aside, 
the vessel was seen to be shattered, numbers of persons floating in the water 
around. It being nearly low-water, the vessel did not sink far; after the first 
shock, many of the passengers were enabled to wade through the mud to the 


shore; others were rescued by the pier-man, by boats which quickly put off from | 


the shore, and by the persons whom the accident had attracted to the spot. Many 
ssengers jumped over the side in alarm; but those who happened to be in the 
ws of the vessel escaped with little injury. Very exaggerated rumours were 


, died next morning, | 


od. The property | 


| day. 


complaints so repeatedly made by Lim on this subject. The Magistrate said that 


he had no authority to interfere. 


The Provinces. 


The Duke of Newcastle has appeared as the champion of Dukes in gene 
ral, assailed, as he conceived, by the 7'imes, and defended by no one except 
“very partially” by the Morning Post. The supposed attack was a semi- 
facetious commentary by the Leading Journal on the conduct of certain 
Dukes to whom it imputed interference in the election of Members: but 
their champion combats the “ blind and unworthy crusade agaiust Dukes” 


that the insinuations were not bad enough to constitute the degree of intimidation | “* large; “ as if,” he exe laims, “ Dukes were a peculiar genu devoid of every 
The | quality estimable in man, and merely intended as game to be hunted down 


by envious and overbearing levellers.” The journalist intimated that Lord 
John Manners, who sat for Newark, had been “ cashiered” by “the Lord 
of Clumber,” and added that he was looking ovt for “a more generous and 
modern patron.” The Duke, along with a good deal of melancholy musing, 
denies the cashiering, questions the imputed lack of generosity, and ac- 
knowleges the imputed lack of modernness— 

“ Lord J. Manners never owed his seat at Newark to my patronage. He soli- 
cited and gained the good-will of the electors; and, as I hop», received the full 
benefit of any influence that I may possess in the borough. His cashiering, as 
you term it, arese from his own delicate and high sense of honour; for, beheving 
that he owed his seat to the uncle of the present Member, he resolved not to be in 
his way, and signified his intention to retire. No one can more sincerely lament 
the bias towards Romanism professed by Lord John than I do; but as to having 
had any hand in cashiering him, I disclaim it utterly. It is not true. What is 

. . . . * 

“T should be glad to know in what instance I have ever shown a want of gene- 
rosity. If I did my utmost to oppose the return of Mr. Gladstone, there were 
good reasons for it, but no want of generosity. 1 detest a mean and dirty trick as 
much as you ean, or any man living; but until you can fasten upon me the per- 
tion of a mean or ungenerous act, do not accuse me of a want of generosity. 





pet i 

“The more ‘modern patron’ only remains. 1 must presume that the word 
‘modern’ is intended to be applied to my views, and not tomy age. If to my 
views, | thank you for the compliment, although waintended, 1 will not express 


ud say | thank God that I am not as some other men 
are, or even as this editor; but I will say that | am shocke|, distressed, and ha- 
inilixted, by the tergiversation, the duplicity, the ingratitude, the utter want 
of prin ple, the sordid selfishness, the wavering view, the pliant conscience, the 








perverted mind, the hardened unfeeling heart, which too miserably betoken the 
tone and temper and false philosophy of so many of this inodern but degene- 
rate ag 





A great Chartist camp meeting was held on Sunday, on the Newton race- 
course, to celebrate the return of Mr. Feargus O'Connor for Nottingham, 
Mr. Roberts, * the Miner's Attorney-General,” was inducted into the chair, 
which was placed on a two-wheeled cart. Mr. O'Connor made a speech. 
Ile dilated on the spread of Chartism; and denounced the press of Lng- 
on the face of the 








land, as the most “ venal, prostitute, and damnable,” 
} earth. There were twenty good men and true, he said, advocates of the 
principles of the Charter, in the new Parliament: such a body was capable 


king up any Administration. “ And,” added Mr. O'Connor, “ the 
work must be done: the Whigs must go again to the country.” After 
ridiculing “ Dickey Cobden and Jackey Bright,” Mr. O'Connor sent round 
the hat for a collection to defray the expenses of the meeting. 


of b 


The Royal Yacht Squadron’s aunual regatta took place last week. The 
company assembled for the occasion at Cowes was unusually numerous; 
but the state of the weather destroy ed all interest in the aquatic contests. 
The sailing-matches proved to be little more than drifting-matches. 

The Gravesend aud Rochester Railway was reopened for traflic on Mon- 
It was closed some months since, in order to convert it into a double 
line; there having originally been only one pair of rails. That portion of 
the canal which passed through the tunnel has been filled up; and there 
was some trouble in making this part of the road sound, from the existence 
of springs. The railway will form a portion of the South-eastern Com 
pany’s North line to Canterbury. 


A Naval Court-Martial was held at Portsmouth on Wednesday, to try John 
Connor for striking his superior officer, Connor was a seaman on bourd the 
Agincourt; on the 27th of April last, Mr. George Herrick Burnaby, a naval ca- 
det, had reported some misbehaviour of Connor's; in the after part of the day the 
sailor had got very drank, and he was grumbling and swearing; Mr. Burnaby 


circulated as to the loss of life. The actual deaths, however, at present ascer- | called to him to make less nvise; on this Connor struck the young men, also 
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using foul language, and declaring that the officer had “sworn his life away.” 
The evidence was conclusive. The accused could only ask for mercy: he ha 

been on the “ black list” for a month, Mr. Burnaby had reported him in the 
morning, and he had flown to drink; he was unconscious of striking his officer. 
Testimony to the uniform good conduct of the prisoner before “this offence was 
given by several officers. The Court pronounced him guilty, and sentenced him 
to be hanged, at such time and place as the Lords of the Admiralty should ap- 
point: but, in consideration of the culprit’s previous ood character, a recommenda- 
tion to mercy would accompany the transmission of the verdict to the authorities. 

At Liverpool Assizes, last week, John Thomas Williams, a young sailor, was 
tried for the murder of Thomas Cearns, at Liverpool, by stabbing him. The de- 
ceased was the keeper of a brothel; the prisoner went there one night, got into a 
scuffle, and stabbed Cearns with a knife which he used as a seaman. That 
Cearns was stabbed by the accused, and died in consequence, was clearly proved ; 
but the witnesses for the prosecution perjured themselves in attempting to make 
out that Williams had no provocation—that no squabble took place. The result 
was, that the Jury found the youth guilty of “manslaughter,” with a recom- 
— to mercy. He was sentenced to be imprisoned, with hard labour, for six 
months. 

John Thompson, the man who poisoned his wife at Carlisle in order that he 
might marry another woman, was hanged on Saturday. It was market-day at 
Carlisle, and a vast concourse of people witnessed the execution. There was no 
sympathy for the murderer. 

Maurice Perry, the man who was convicted of the murder of Bailey, a con- 
stable of Bathampton who interfered to stop a fight, has been reprieved. 

The sentence of death passed upon Willsmore, the youth who was convicted at 
—* of the murder of John Terry, has been commuted to transportation 
for life. 


Mr. Henry Linauer, a travelling jeweller of Bristol, has been killed on the 
Great Western Railway, near Farringdon. He was about to cross the rails at a 
level crossing, when an express-train was approaching at a tremendous speed: 
some bystanders called to him not to attempt the passage; but he did not 
heed them: in an instant the engine dashed him a long way forward, and, falling 
upon the rails, the body was literally cut to pieces. The unfortunate man had a 
box of jewellery worth some 300. upon his back; and the engine and tender, and 
the railway itself, were strewed with watches and trinkets. At the inquest, it 
appeared that the deceased was quite sober: the engine-driver blew the whistle 
when he saw Linauer approaching; he did not heed this; and it was impossible 
to stop the train in time. The Jury returned a verdict tantamount to one of 
* Accidental death”; but added—* We are, however, of opinion that the Great 
Western Railway Company ought to station a policeman at the gate where the 
accident happened, there being a public road across the line for both carriages 
and horses. 

Two women of Nottingham, Ann West and Sarah Henson, have been com- 
mitted for trial gh a charge of murdering Henson's infant. West is said to have 
made a trade ofr procuring abortion: she attended Henson, and a five-months 
= was born, but alive; in a few hours it died. West has been in custody be- 

ore. 

A burglary has been committed at the Bull Ring, Birmingham, attended with 
a fierce attack on the occupant of the premises. Mr. St. Losky, a cigar-dealer, 
was roused from sleep soon after midnight by a noise: he called out “ Who's 
there?” and at the same moment a man seized him by the throat: during the 
on which ensued, another robber assailed Mr. St. Losky, beating him over 
the head. Fearing that the sufferer’s cries would bring assistance, the villains 
made off, carrying with them about 30/. in cash, but leaving two carpet bags 
which they had stuffed full of cigars, and also some articles of their own dress 
which may lead to their detection. Mr. St. Losky, who had suffered much and 
was found covered with blood, was taken to the hospital; his wounds are not 
thought to be dangerous. 

A disgusting conflict between two young women, at Lye, near Stourbridge, has 
had a fatal termination. Maria Foxall and Jane Perry were employed in the 
same brick-field; and they were mutually jealous respecting the attentions of a 
workman. One evening, Foxall wished to attack Perry, but the latter ran away; 
on which some blackguards called her a “ coward,” and said she should “ fight it 
out.” Perry stopped; but she again declined the combat. Foxall assailed her; 
a desperate fight ensued; in the course of which, by some means unascertained, 
Foxall’s neck was dislocated, and she died on the spot. The Coroner's Jury has 
found that the deceased was killed during a struggle with Jane Perry, Perry at 
the time acting in self-defence. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle transmits the most 
flourishing accounts of the grain and green crops— 

“ With regard to the grain crop, nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
account from all quarters as to the quantity and the yield. The green crops, too, 
are getting on well, with the exception of very partial injury to turnips; but the 

th sown is enormous.” 

As to potatoes, the report is less favourable— 

“Tt is beyond all question that the potato disease has reappeared, and simul- 
taneously in various counties, and in districts far distant from each other. But the 
blight, as yet, is less general than in the two preceding years, and has exhibited 
itself in a form much less virulent. Up to this time the potatoes at market have 
been very fine in quality; but a considerable portion of those consumed in Dublin 
have been imported from England. The price ranges from tenpence to fifteen- 
pence per stone of fourteen pounds; but at this rate they are beyond the reach of 
the working classes, who find an excellent substitute in Indian meal and oatmeal, 
both in abundant supply at very moderate prices. . . . 

“ No inconsiderable portion of our very limited potato crop has already been con- 
sumed; sothat even if the blight should become general, no very disastrous con- 
sequences could ensue. There would, to be sure, be a serious loss of food; but po- 
tatoes have altogether ceased to be the food of the labouring classes and the poor, 
who constitute four or five millions of our population.” 

Mr. Edward Bullen, who has just returned to Dublin from an excursion 
through the province of Ulster, reports the result of his observations on 
the state of the crops and of the people. 

As to the vegetation—“ the grain crop is the finest I ever saw, and reeling ripe”; 
“the grain crops are equally fine, and of a breadth and style of cultivation that 
Inever expected to have witnessed in so short a time”; turnip cultivation is 
general and well conducted; “the bean crop looks uncommonly well”; “ the 
potato crop looks well,” and “I am strongly inclined to believe that it is safe.” 

The change in the condition of the people is still more marked. “I watched 
with feverish anxiety the progress of events on Monday last; sharing in the 
apes dread of the sudden suspension of the late relief system before the possi- 

le adoption of the new, and dreading lest society should burst its bounds from 
the pressure from within: but, thanks to the bountiful munificence of Providence, 
the crisis passed off in peace. The prospect of the future was so cheering, and 
the demand for labour so general and immediate, that the public mind appeared 
to have been suddenly appeased, and subsided into a state of healthy confidence 
and tranquillity. Everywhere I went I saw the legitimate functions of society 
restored, and labour apparently absorbed into its proper channels. The fields were 
full of industrious men and women, engaged in their legitimate avocations. Some 





were reaping, others deeply occupied in the cultivation of their green crops; and 
crowds of little children were scattered over the turnip fields, thinning and weed- 
ing them, and lending their infant labour to the general stock. The ap 

of the labouring population was also gratifying in these favoured districts. They 
looked clean, contented, and happy, able and willing to do their work, and con. 
scious of a certain return for their exertions; not like the famished-looking phan- 
toms in the South and West, that I saw toiling on the roads in April last, whose 
unhappy lot it was to have the punishment of the convict and the felon added to 
their original infliction, without the consolation that their exertions would be 
beneficial either to themselves or the community. 

“Thorough draining has been executed to a considerable extent in certain 
places. It is not, however, general, owing in a great degree to the uncertainty 
that attended the arrangements at the close of the session before last. * * * 

“ The most formidable difficulty I see to contend with for the future, is the 
total want or almost destruction of stock and cattle throughout the whole coun- 
try. It appears to me the most alarming feature for the future; for I cannot 

ssibly conceive how the relations of husbandry can be carried out, or the new 
improvements in draining or reclamation can be made productive or available, 
without an increased supply of this essential article. If, therefore, the stock 
question be not taken up at once and properly inquired into—if the facts be not 
known and stated, and the most vigorous efforts made to supply the deficiency— 
the consequences will be more disastrous than any we have yet experienced. 

“ But, on the whole, Sir, I feel confident from what I have seen, that the dark- 
est hour of any is already past, and that the crisis is over in Ireland. Many 
great impediments to social improvement have been suddenly removed, and a 
spirit of mutual coéperation now appears to prevail which never before existed.” 


The Relief Commissioners have made their fifth monthly report. The 
largest amount of gratuitous relief was distributed towards the end of 
July. Daily rations at that time were supplied to 2,920,792, besides 99,920 
rations sold. A considerable reduction has since been effected from this 
maximum; the last numbers being—rations given 2,467,989, sold 52,387. 
The absolute termination of advances for temporary relief being fixed for 
the end of September, it is desirable to render the transition gradual. The 
first steps will be an uncompromising scrutiny of the relief-lists, and the 
discontinuance of advances to those unions which are best able to bear it. 


“ Almost every union struggles for a prolonged continuance, chiefly on the plea 
of want of preparations for the change; arising in many cases from the delay in 
making them, although a general warning of what would take place was given 
so far back as the month of June. 

“ The discontinuance of this extensive system of relief, in whatever manner car- 
ried out, must be attended with distress and difficulty; and all the energy, benevo- 
lence, and public-spirited expenditure that can be applied, will be required to 
meet the emergency.” 

Great praise is bestowed by the Commissioners on their Inspecting 
Officers. 

The Fermoy Board of Poor-law Guardians, headed by the Earl of Mount- 
cashell, Lord Kiiworth, and Mr. Burke Roche, mustered in great force on 
the 18th instant, in order to take into consideration a letter from the Com- 
missioners requiring a rate of 3s. in the pound to be struck for the pur 
poses of the ‘Temporary Relief Act. After some preliminary discussion, 
one of the Guardians (Mr. Barry) read the following resolutions— 

“This Board, as Guardians of the Poor, having minutely inquired into the state 
of pauperism in the union, estimated the sam which would be required for relief 
under the amended Poor-law at 21,000/.; and, having a credit balance at the time 
of 3,000/., they struck rates on the several electoral divisions at a poundage vary- 
ing from 5s. to 1s. 4d.; amounting in the aggregate to 18,826/. lls. 3d. That, 
being now urgently required by the Poor-law Commissioners to levy an additional 
rate of 22,9501. to repay the advances under the Temporary Relief Act, which 
up to the 15th instant amounted to 22,0131, say 937/. within the sum demanded, 
they have met to consider the condition of the union. Having maturely weighed 
these premises, the Board resolved— 

“ 1. That, believing it to be our paramount duty to provide for the maintenance 
of the poor, we do most respectfully bat firmly adhere to our original resolution 
of striking rates the collection of which is within the range of possibility, in 
preference to voting taxes to an amount which, as they could not be paid in full, 
and cannot be paid in part, would be wholly unproductive, bringing the Board to 
bankruptcy and the paupers in and out of the workhouse to starvation. 

“2. That since the opening of our workhouse, which was one of the first in 
Ireland, every species of relief permitted by the Poor-law has been unsparingly 
administered by this Board. 

“3. That, whenever it was requisite, rates were freely struck and paid up, so 
as to keep nearly at all times a balance for unexpected contingencies in our ‘l'rea- 
surer’s hands. 

“4. That the rates levied since the Poor-law came into operation amount to an 
annual average of 4,7251. 

“ 5, That in July last, when it became necessary to provide for permanent out« 
door relief, this Board unhesitatingly struck rates of eight times the usual amount. 

“6, That to insure the collection of this rate it will be necessary for the mem- 
bers of this Board to exercise all their local influence; and they declare they will, 
as far as in them lies, assist the collectors to enforce its payment, heavy as the 
charge inevitably is: but beyond this they cannot pledge themselves. 

“7, That to show how intolerable the pressure will be if the Commissioners 
enforce the immediate payment of their demand, the case of one electoral division, 
say Macroney, is submitted. The net annual value is 5,809/. 7s. 6d., one half- 
year’s rate including. The repayments of the advance, 2,323. 12s., county cess 
for half year. Tithe rent-charge, ditto. 

“ 8. That this Board recognizes the principle of property being taxed for relief 
purposes; but they submit that in England extreme cases have occurred in isolated 
districts at long intervals where the rates exceeded the net annual value of the 
rateable property, superinduced in most instances by long and gross mismanage- 
ment under the old Poor-law, for the repeal of which such facts afford the strong- 
est arguments. 

“9. That in the whole history of taxation there is no precedent for an entire 
country being reduced to this predicament by the Government exacting the re- 
payment ofa loan at one time, and at a most perilous crisis. 

“10. That if the authorities persist in the demand now made, and proceed 
against a nation as against an individual, as by an extent in aid, the result must 
be the irretrievable ruin of the whole tax-paying community of Ireland. 

“11. That it is as impossible for the ratepayers of this union to refund at one 
call made in a season of unparalleled difficulty the entire sum advanced to meet an 
unprecedented and overwhelming calamity, as it would have been for the British 
nation to pay off the whole expense of the Peninsular war in the year of great 
commercial difficulty which succeeded the peace. 

“ Resolved—That referring to the declaration of her Majesty's Ministers that 
the expenditure for relief would be provided for by advance from the national 
treasury, one half by way of grant, the other moiety as a loan, to be repaid in & 
period of ten years by half-yeatly instalments, this Board now declare their readi- 
ness to carry out this equitable proposition of the Ministry on behalf of the Fer- 
moy Union, for which sufficient provision is made in the rates already resolv 


upon. 
Afver a long debate, the resolutions were carried, by a majority of 30 to 7. 
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A similar step in the agitation has been taken by the Grand Jury of 
Galway, who addressed a long memorial on the subject to the Lords of the 
Treasury. While they disclaim all wish to “repudiate,” they significantly 
point to the deplorable waste and unnecessary expense of the public works 
system; and suggest the fairness of having the public works valued by 
competent persons, their present actual value only to be charged against 
the counties. The Poor-law, they say, has been introduced at a most un- 
fortunate period; and although there is every desire to give effect to it, the 
fact is not to be disguised, that until the effects of the present calamity have 
passed away, the country cannot both maintain the poor and repay the re- 
lief advances. These advances ought therefore to be spread over a longer 
time. With an eye probably to the “ Railway” Parliament, a hint is given 
that Government loans to railways would be very acceptable. 

Another document which accompanies the foregoing, in the columns of 
the Northern Whig, curiously illustrates the inability to pay so loudly pro- 
claimed by the Galway Grand Jurors. The collector of the rates for the 
Athlone Union has returned a long list of defaulters among the ratepayers, 
“which has caused the Commissioners some surprise.” Among the de- 
faulters the following names appear. 













&. 4 d. 

John Longworth, Glynn, (Guardian) 13 11 108 
Edward Maunsell 63 9 
The Honourable Gonville French ..... 10 16 113 
SD an cncugob nd ee ESSSSedepeaesenteeseese 5 4 7 
BING FOE ccc ccccccccccccsevoscceccccescésceecesesce 446 
Bn 6.0:0:66966005 56006000080 eesnes tee neeencesee 34 6 
DTM. dan spesetahesesesenaseseuandsteseens 1413 7 
Bae. FveRGh occccvccccccccccccccccccccecscesccses: coe 147 98 
John O'Sullivan, (Guardian) 12 4 33 
Reverend P. Goold ......scceccceecsecesecccevecessecse 13 14 35 
William Lloyd «2... cecccccccccecereeccecseesesseseees 40 8115 
E. H. Naghten, Thomastown, (Guardian) ......+....+++ 67 5 9B 
Leonard Hodson, Hodson Bay, (Guardian) .........++++ 26 18 10 
£232 19 105 


Mr. W. Keogh, the new Member for Athlone, was entertained at dinner by 
his constituents on the 19th instant: on which occasion he delivered some 


very judicious exhortations touching on the necessity for exertion in prac- | 


tical efforts to retrieve the fortunes of Ireland— 
“ Depend upon it,” he said, “ you uire every possible exertion which the 


energies of Irishmen of all classes can make, to redeem the country from its pre- | 


sent lost and degraded state. If you do not combine and confederate together, 


not in lawless associations, but in combinations of industry and ae, such | 


combinations as will create capital and employ industry, and develop the re- 
sources of the country, the land, which you only half cultivate, will be inadequate 
to the support of the unemployed poor; and year after year, class after class, will 
sink into the vortex of pauperism, and universal distress will be found the sure 
forerunner of universal anarchy. In the last year, 2,000,000 of people were 


thrown upon the Government for ae and notwithstanding all that the | 


Government could do, at least 500,000 had perished of famine and disease. This 
ear they were told that the Poor-law should supply the wantsof the people: but, 
jieve me, neither the Government nor the Poor-law can save the people 
or raise their condition, unless Irishmen of all classes combine to open 
new fields of industry and enterprise for the employment of the people. 
I cannot believe that this country, with its navigable rivers, its harbours in which 
the navies of the world might ride, with such mines of inexhaustible wealth within 
its bosom, with a people capable of being made industrious, and ultimately pros- 
ag and happy—I cannot believe that such a people and such a country must 
dependent for support on the sister kingdom; that, whilst they were con- 
tent to be thrown on her for support, they should remain a nation of sturdy beg- 
gars, and be a by-word among the other nations of the earth. It was not by 
speeches on the hustings, or rabid writing in the public press, a change in our 
condition was to be effected; for so long should we be a degraded people, degene- 
rate and miserable, as we continued to receive the eleemosynary support of the 
English people. Why, then, not make some effort to retrieve our condition, and 
avert the ruin which we see everywhere around us? Suppose a number of the 
trades of this town combine together, and erect a factory, no matter for what pur- 
pose, it would employ your unemployed, it would inculcate industrious habits 
amongst your people, and would confer a lasting benefit on our country. Such an 
example would be speedily followed by other towns; and eventually poverty, vice, 
and beggary, would give place to wealth, industry, and prosperity. Unless some 
such exertions are made, this country will still retrograde, and in the end be 
plunged in anarchy and blood.” 


A letter has been received in Limerick from Mr. Smith O'Brien, an- 
nouncing his intention to accept the honour of the seat for the county 
which was conferred upon him in his absence. 

The Dungarvan election has fructified in a correspondence between cer- 
tain burgesses of the borough constituting the Repeal Election Committee 
and Mr. John O'Connell. The Committee were hot for a Repeal candi- 
date to be sent to them to oppose Mr. Sheil, and they evidently labour 
under a feeling that they have been trifled with. In a letter dated the 


29th July, they sneeringly express themselves “very much obliged” to | 


Mr. O'Connell for his “great exertions in bringing Mr. O'Neill out at last 
to make a speech.” They add, “the vagueness of your communications 
has destroyed our confidence in the Hall.” Mr. O'Connell's reply is 


couched in very apologetical language; the burden of it being “ What could | 


Ido?” 

The Pilot supplies an analysis, in the Repeal view, of the state of the 
Irish representation, as constituted by the elections just concluded— 

“Tn Ireland, our readers know, there are four parties—Repealers, Federalists (or 
Precursors), Whigs (or Liberals), and Conservatives. In England, parties are di- 
vided into three sections—Liberals, Peelites, and Protectionists. By the table 
— below, it will be seen that there are 37 avowed Repealers; 7 conditional 

pealers, or those who will vote for an inquiry into the effects of the Union upon 
this country; 20 Whigs, who may do the same as these latter; and 40 Conserva- 
tives.” [There being a double return of Mr. John O'Connell for Limerick and 
Kilkenny, the list contains the names of only 104 Members, whereas the number 
of Members properly belonging to Ireland is 105. On the assumption that a Re- 
pealer will replace Mr. John O'Connell in Kilkenny, the Pilot counts that the 
number in the House will be 38. } 

The Dublin Evening Mail, however, declares that there has been no ma- 
terial change since it put forth the passage on the subject which we copied. 
The subjoined extract from that journal comprises the views of another 
Dublin paper— 

“ It is scarcely necessary to say that no discoveries have been made in the geo- 
graphy of parties since we last wrote; but opinions confirmatory of the views we 

en put forward have been expressed in different and even opposite quarters. 
The Castle journal, [the Dublin Evening Post, in a characteristic rhapsody, in- 
vokes the shade of Cocker, and admits that, by subtracting 325 from 330, a re- 
mainder, not of 25 or 30, but of 5 is obtained. The Morning Post leans towards 
the other side, and calculates the relative numbers of parties thus— 


Liberals ....-- eeeeeeeececeeess ee eereccereveceeecs ++ 322 
CONSErVAthVES «0 scccsecccecccccccecesceccsesecsese 333 

“ The Herald, again, alleges, that dividing the new House of Commons into the 
two great classes of ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Conservative,’ there will be found from 326 
to 328 votes in each: but he proceeds to cite 108 names of Repealers, Radicals 
Dissenters, and others, upon whom Mr. Tufnell (the Government whipper-in) will 
tind that he cannot always depend. The Spectator positively affirms that ‘ there 
is no majority in the new House of Commons. If any Ministry desires to work 
with the present House of Commons, the majority must be made. It can be 
made by measures, and by force of will.’ 

“ The Spectator sees the matter as it is; he perceives truly the Ministerial diffi- 
culty, and the way to solve it—‘ Good measures, the resolute will to enforce them 
—on these reliances alone must depend the existence of the Ministry in face of 
the newly-elected House of Commons.’ Without pledging ourselves to an unqua- 
lified adoption of our weekly contemporary’s definition of ‘ good measures,’ which is 
not now before us, we can have little hesitation, on behalf of Ireland, in expressing 
our general assent to the foregoing proposition. Lord Clarendon, we fully believe. 
entertains similar sentiments, and deprecates, as much as either Spectator or Mail 
can do, a revival of the old party charivari with which the Castle organ (we have 
no doubt, mistaking instructions) seeks, more antiquo, to confuse the watchwords 
of ‘union and improvement,’ now becoming intelligible among our fellow-country- 
men, That those watchwords are listened to with attention and favour by oppo- 
site parties in the sister kingdom, is shown by the following paragraphs, which we 
extract respectively from the Spectator and the Standard [the latter echoing Mr 
Moore's speech } of Saturday last.” 

An observation in the Dublin Evening Mail, to the effect that Mr. Chis- 
holm Anstey, the new Member for Youghal, was “ pawned upon the good 
people (by Mr. John O'Connell) as Hibernis ipsis Hibernior,” has drawn 
forth a spirited denial from that gentleman of having obtained his seat 
through the influence of Conciliation Hall. 

“Neither from Mr. O'Connell, nor from any other quarter,” writes Mr. Anstey, 
| “except the 112 electors of Youghal who signed the Repeal pledge, did I receive 
invitation or encouragement to stand for that borough. It could not be otherwise; 
for I had carefully avoided on my part all communication on the subject with 
public bodies and individuals not locally connected with Youghal; esteeming it 
the more constitutional course to refer the question of my fitness as a candidate to 
the free judgment of the electors themselves. So far from being ‘ pawned’ on that 
| constituency by my friend Mr. John O'Connell, 1 had not even the benefit of his 
recommendation there: nor could he, indeed, have given it without the greatest 
inconsistency, if 1 may judge from the Dungarvan correspondence, which I have 
read for the first time today. 
| “ Permit me to trouble you on a less important matter, also concerning myself. 

During my canvass, the Ministerial papers, both here and in London, abused me 
very soundly for being, what I certainly was, an Opposition candidate. The same 
journals now rank me since my election amongst the ‘ Liberal,’ or ‘ Whig,’ or 
* Ministerial’ Members of Parliament. If the supposed working majority ot 18, 
or of 30 as some estimates have it, is made up of such elements as myself, I am 
sadly afraid that these calculations will all vanish into thin air upon the first 
division of the House. My resolutions are not changed, nor my convictions. 
What I was when a candidate I am now that I ama Member. I am neither 
Liberal nor Whig; and I account myself a member of the Opposition, whether Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord John Russell be the Minister. I am a Repealer, because I 
am opposed to the innovations and usurpations of Parliament, and because there 
is no way to restrain the future growth of such but by undoing such as have been 
—— in deed, yet have not as yet had time to take root in the common- 
wealth.” 





A full attendance of Repealers mustered in Conciliation Hall on Mon- 
day, but the proceedings were devoid of general interest. Rent 521. 

The Irish Confederation has commenced active business in oppositicn to 
the Repeal Association. A report from the Committee of Organization, 
signed by Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy as chairman, announces to the ten 
thousand “ unsought ” members of the Confederation, that “the time for 
more direct and extensive action, which it patiently awaited, has at length 
arrived. The practices that produced the Secession have become so con- 
firmed that reunion with Conciliation Hall is no longer either desirable or 
possible.” 

The organization is not to be merely a physical, but is to be made a 
moral and didactic one— 

“ Whatever Ireland can do for herself in developing her native trade, it must 
teach her and help her to do. 

“Whatever she can do for herself in promoting the right of the tenant-farmer, 
and in bringing tenant and landlord into a common union sor Ireland and against 
their common enemy, it must do. 

“ Instead of looking idly and impatiently to an aim that may be distant, it must 
teach the country to strengthen itself as it advances to liberty, by developing and 
applying all the resources of the island—by awakening enterprise—by diffusing 
practical knowledge for each class according to its wants—by guiding the fervour 
of soul, the sincerity of purpose, and all the great moral emotions which were 
wasted in words, to practical services for the country.” 

All this is to be effected by Confederate Clubs, to be established in every 
town and parish in Ireland. 

“These Clubs would have for their main object, organization, education, and 
conciliation. But in addition to the general duties of self-instruction, and spread- 
| ing the principles of the Confederation, the Town and Country Clubs will have 
special duties naturally belonging to each.” 

The sinews of war are to be provided, much after the approved Repeal 
fashion— 

“ When the Confederation stood simply on the defensive, a systematic collection 
of funds was unnecessary, and the condition of the country made it improper to 
attempt it. But funds are essential to political operations on a large scale,—as 
in the Catholic Association and the Anti-Corn-law League; and the Confederation 
| do not fear to ask them from the people, knowing that the principles they seek to 

enforce are the only ones on which it is possible to give liberty to the country; 
and being prepared to account fully and systematically for the expenditure of 
| funds intrusted to them. 

“ Your Committee therefore recommend, that each person becoming a member 
of the Confederation for the future shall pay to its funds whatever sum he can 
reasonably afford, not less than one shilling: the receipt of which payment by 
the Confederation shall entitle him to be enrolled a member of his local Confede- 
rate Club, 

“ And further, that a weekly collection of funds be commenced in each club, in 
the manner directed in the ‘ Instructions for the Constitution and Government of 
Confederate Clubs.’” 


The army in Ireland at the beginning of the present month consisted of 
these elements—ten regiments of Cavalry, thirty regiments or battalions of 
Infantry, two troops of Horse Artillery, nine companies and detachments 
of Artillery, and two companies of Marines. ‘These give 28,000 rank and 
file of allarms. ‘There are in addition, 21,682 enrolled Pensioners, Militia 
staffs, and Recruiting parties. Adding the 10,000 Constabulary, the total 
force amounts to about 60,000 men. 
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A most atrocious conspiracy by three murderers confined in Kilkenny Gaol has 
been frustrated. The culprits—Larkin, Daniel, and Walsh—were under sentence 
of death, two of them for the murder of Mr. Prim, the pay-clerk, and a constable. 
On Monday morning, Lee, a turnkey, let the murderers out of their cells, that 
they might exercise in a corridor where there were no other prisoners. As Lee 
was about to leave the corridor, Larkin struck him with a stone, and in a struggle 
kicked him; the gaoler ran away, the convicts following; another prisoner came 
to Lee's assistance, and a door was fastened. Disappointed of escape in that di- 
rection, the three convicts tried to get at the smith’s forge and arm themselves: 
but the alarm had been raised, and their purpose was frustrated. In the evening, 





the villains made a confession of an intention to massacre several of the officers of 
Three of the turnkeys were to | 


the prison, that they might escape their doom. 
have been killed on Sunday, at mass; a door was fastened which they reckoned 
on finding open, and they were foiled. They then formed their Monday morning 
plan: Lee was to be dragged into a cell and butchered, other prisoners having 
provided them with stones for weapons; when Lee should be missed they reckoued 
that a second officer would arrive, and he also was to be slaughtered; if a third 
came, the same fate awaited him; and if, finally, the Governor arrived, death was 
to be dealt to Aim. Then the miscreants hoped to escape. Larkin is supposed 
to have been the guiding spirit of the murderous trio. 


#oretiqan and Colonial. 


Francr.—The all-absorbing topic in Varis, and indeed throughout | 


France, has been the murder of the unfortunate Dutchess de Choiseul- 
Praslin. Instead of allaying the excited curiosity of the public, the addi- 
tional facts elicited during the progress of the investigation have inflamed 
the excitement, so that the popular appetite has continued to increase by 
what it fed on. : 

Every fresh step in the inquiry has strengthened the suspicion against 
the Duke de Praslin. The examination was resumed on Thursday; and 
we compile from various sources an account of the evidence thus elicited. 

“ The first circumstances,” says the Gazette des Tribanaus, “ which attracted 
the attention of the Magistrates, was that a trace of blood was discovered on the 
floor from the sleeping-room of the Dutchess to that of the Duke. At the same 
time, the servant who was alarmed by the screams of the waiting-maid, and who 
endeavoured to gain adinission into the apartment of the Dutchess through the 


garden, stated that he observed a person of the Duke's size draw back from the | 


window of the Duke's sleeping-room, which he had just opened as if to make it 
appear that the murderer had made his escape through that aperture. Amongst 
the articles found in the sleeping room, which was in complete disorder, was a 


<m loaded with ball aud ready primed. “This weapon, which was recognized as | 


elonging to the Dake of Prashn, was not only stained with blood, into whieh it 
had fallen, but particles of human flesh were attache) to the butt-end of it; and 
the mark of the ducai coronet on the pistol was stamped on the head of the vietim.” 


The servant who first entered the chamber of the Dutchess has deposed to | 


oing to the Duké’s room immediately atter the discovery of the murder, and to 
fading him empleyed in washing his hands, and endeavouring to remove stains 
of blvod trom his dressing-gowu. Water tinged with blood was afterwards found 
in a basin. 

Following up the search, the Mayistrates discovered in the drawer of a desk in 
the cabinet adjoining the chamber, the broken hilt of a poniard, upon whieh 
were fresh staims of blood. The blade was missing; but the silver mouutings were 
found in the garden, as if thrown there from the Duke's window. When ques- 
tioned, the Duke retused to give any explanation as to the broken weapon. Sub- 
sequently, a couteau de chasse, said to belong to the Duke, together with several 
napkins, were found in a cesspoc], 

In a private chamber were also discoveréd the remains of paper, linen, and a 
silk handkerchief, which appeared to have been recently burnt. Of these the 
Duke has been unable to give any explanation. He accounted for the loaded pis- 
tol by stating that he had brought it to defend his wife from a murderer; but 
when it was objected that there were no signs of the escape of any third person, 
he hid his face in his hands, and made no answer. When searched, the Duke 
was found to have a wound on his hand, and a contusion on the leg. ~The wound 


} 


K 


on the hand he attributed to a blow which he received against the step of a rail- | 
He was found to have under his braces a cord similar to that | 


road carriage. 
used in hunting for suspending the powder-horn from the shoulder. ‘The expla- 
nations given by the Dake for the possession of the cord, and for carrying it in 
so extraordinary a fashion, were exceedingly confused. 
tended to strangle the Dutchess with it if he had found her asleep. 

It has also been ascertained that the bell near the bed was cut by the murderer, 
so that it could not be rang; and that the Dutchess, in order to give the alarm, 
had to inake her way to the fire-place, where there was another bell. 
have been in this attempt to reach this latter bell that the fearful death struggle 
took place of which the effeets were afterwards discovered, and in which the vic- 
tim, though not able to save her life, was able to give the alarm. 

M. Orfila has examined the hair found in the lady’s chamber. “ That found 
in the hand of the Dutchess, and that which was found stuck to the floor by the 
coagulated blood, were at first thought to be of different colour; but M. Ortila, 
having repeatedly washed both, ascertained that all the hair visibly belonged to 
the same person; a circumstance which negatives the idea of the murder having 
been perpetrated by two or more people. ‘This hair, besides, as we have already 
Stated, bears a striking resemblance to that of the husband.” 

The wounds on the person of the Dutchess were very numerous; so much so, 
that one account sets them down at seventy, and according to the lowest computa- 
tion they were thirty-five in number. 

The Presse Agricole gives a hypothetical narrative of the murder, founded 


in part on the ascertained facts, and in part probably on the conjectures of | 


the sagacious police of Paris. It is interesting as setting forth in a con 
nected view the whole bearing of the evidence— 

“ On arriving at his hotel, the Duke de Praslin went with his two daughters to 
pay a visit to Mademoiselle de Luzy; who complained bitterly of having been dis- 
missed; and, a few days before the catastrophe, she read to the young ladies a 
letter, in which she stated her feelings of regret at being separated from her dear 
children, as she called them. 

“ The Dutchess, on hearing of this visit of her husband with her daugliters, 
expressed her high disapprobation. 

* At eleven oclock silence pervaded the hotel, and nothing interrupted it till 
half-past four in the morning. 

“ Why did the author of the crime await the dawn? It is explained as follows. 


It appears that every night a person employed to clean the apartments and keep | 
i A bell | 


them in order, a trustworthy person, sleeps in one of the antechambers. 
of large dimensions is in counexion with this room, large enough to arouse the 
whole house if sounded. This man used to leave the Liotel every day at daybreak, 
As soon as he was gone, the murderer entered the apartment of the Dutchess. 
“She was asleep. The first stab was aimed at the heart; but the blow missed, 
and struck too low. 
sounded the bell in the sleeping-room of her femme de chambre. The latter, per- 
ceiving that it was daylight, put on all her clothes before answering the summons. 
Meanwhile, the murderer was completing the bloody deed. The first movement 


of the Dutchess was to rush towards a door which opens from her alcove into the | 
other apartments: that door was probably fastened; marks of blood show the | 


efforts made by.the Dutchess to burst it open. A little beyond there are marks 
of blood on some furniture. The Dutchess then, still avoiding the blows of the 
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The belief is that he in- | 


It must | 


The Dutchess immediately pulled the bell-rope, whieh | 


assassin, rushed towards the chimney-piece; where she pulled the bell for her 

waiting-woman, as also the bell communicating with the antechamber. The 

latter bell aroused one of the men-servants; who, hastily slipping on some of his 
clothes, rushed towards the sleeping-room of the Dutchess and heard her cries, 

The waiting-woman every night before retiring to rest used to hang up the key of 
' the bedroom in a place appointed for that purpose: this key had been removed, 

The cries of the Dutchess had now nearly ceased, and were replaced by groans, 

The man-servant then made for the garden, in the hope of getting a view of the 
| assassins. He saw no one; but he thought he beheld the Duke retiring precipi- 
tately from the window, which he was about to open. He now returned to the 
bedroom-door, where he was joined by the waiting-wo:nan. The obstacle which 
had impeded his entrance betore had been removed. By whom? The chamber 
was in the deepest obscurity. The night-lamp had been removed to an adjacent 
room leading to the Duke's apartment. It was only on procuring lights that they 
discovered their unfortunate mistress weltering in her blood, which was flowin, 
from many wounds. Their first impulse was to call for help into the yard, which 
brought up the concierge and another servant. The Duke came last. His first move- 
ment was not, as has been reported, to throw himself on the body of his wife; on the 
contrary, he feigned the most singular astonishment. ‘ But bow could this have oc- 
curred?’ he said: ‘it is ineredible—it is horrible!’ He then assisted the servants in 
| raising the body of the Dutchess. Meanwhile, the servants had given information to 
justice; and a messenger was sent to inform General Tiburce Sebastiani of the 
horrible event. ‘The General was preparing to attend a review at the Champ de 
Mars: he immediately threw off his regimentals, took a cab, and proceeded to the 
| hotel. On beholding the mutilated body of his niece, the General fainted, and 
was some time before he came to himself again. The Duke remained apparently 
unmoved. The first step taken by the police on arriving was to guard every issue 
from the hotel, and allow no one to leave it, and to examine how the assassins had 
| effected an entrance. No traces could be discovered; everything was closed as 
usual. M. Allard, an experienced police-officer, declared at once that the blows 
were not given by the experienced hand of an ordinary assassin. A pistol loaded 
| with ball was found on the floor, with fragments of flesh adhering to the butt-end: 

the Duke acknowledged the pistol to be his, and said that he bad brought it when 
he heard the eries of the Dutchess: but the fragments of flesh induced the officer 
to cross-question the Duke. He first appeared offended at being questioned, but 
without asserting his innocence. He had on gloves: he was told to take them off, 
aid the skin on his left hand was considerably lacerated; the thumb bore the 
marks of teeth. He was told to undress; and his thigh bore the mark as if from 
the violent pressure of a hand; there were also marks upon his legs, which might 
have been caused by stumbling against the furniture. On examining his apart- 
ment, some smouldering ashes were discovered, in which the silver chasings of a 
dagger-hilt and part of a handkerchief were found. There were also some arti- 
cles still wet from being recently washed. When stripping, a cord, such as used 
to suspend powder-horns round the neck, fell from under his waistcoat: it had a 
noose at the end. On being questioned, he said he could not say why he carried 
it an his person; and, hiding his face in his hands, exclaimed, ‘1 cannot surely 
declare that L have killed my wife!’ Ouexamining the room, it was found that 
the handle of the door in the alcove was unscrewed. It was by this door that the 
Dutchess endeavoured to escape. ‘The Procurenr at once placed the Duke in 
charge of a garde de sareté.” 

An ordinance conveking the Chamber of Peers for the trial of the 
murderer was issued by the King on Friday, and published in the 
Moniteuy of Saturday. By it the Court ef Peers was convoked, to as- 
semble at once aud to'proceed immediately with the trial. Accordingly, 
the Chamber met on Saturday ; about seventy Peers being present. 
After the preliminary forms were gone through, the Peers adjourned 
to the Council Chamber, and deliberated some time. The Precureur- 
Général du Rei delivered a requisition to the Court, bearing the ac- 
cusation against Charles Laure Hugues Théobold, Duc de Choiseul- 
Praslin, Peer of Prance, and against his accomplices should there be any. 
The following Peers were named as a Committee of Instruction—the Duke 
Decazes, the Count Pontécoulant, Count de Sainte-Aulaire, M. Cousin, M. 
La Plagne-Barres, and M. Vincente Saint-Laurent. ‘This Committee, with 
the Chancellor Pasquier and the Chief-Registrar, repaired, immediately 
after the secret sitting of the Court, to the Luxembourg prison, and pro- 
eceded to interrogate the Duke de Praslin. 

The proceedings, however, were impeded by the state of the Duke de 

Praslin’s health. As we stated last week, the Duke at first remained at 
' the hotel Sebastiani confined to his chamber, under the strict surveillance 
of the police. During the progress of the preliminary examinations, his 
manner presented a singular contrast to his general demeanour. The 
subjoined extracts are from the Gazelle des Tribunauc. 

“Of small stature, nervous, energetic, proud, and of extreme irascibility, he 
never could support a contradiction, and would have regarded a question as an 
insult. During the inquiry, he appeared to be completely prostrated; nor could 
he find a single word to protest against the horrible suspicion attached to him. 

“On the day on which he was arrested, he was heard to say, whilst lying in 
bed with his face turned towards the wall, ‘Ah, if I had some poison!’ For 
some time he refused to eat, notwithstanding his favourite dishes, galandine de 
volaille and jelly, were offered to him. He at first only drank.” 

On Friday it appeared that the Duke had attempted suicide, by taking 
poison ; a strong emetic was promptly administered, and it arrested the 
action of the poison. As early as four o'clock on Saturday morning, the 
prisoner was removed from the hotel to the prison of the Luxembourg. 
He was then in such a state of mental and bodily prostration, that it was 
found necessary to support him from his room to the carriage, and to carry 
| him from his carriage into the prison. The officer charged with the execu- 
tion of the Chancellor’s warrant was accompanied by Dr. Andral, Physician 
to the Chamber of Peers; who has been frequently instructed to visit the 
Duke and ascertain the state of his health— 

“The usher having been admitted into the room where the Duke de Praslin 
| was in bed, and Pr, Andral having made sure that a material improvement had 
| taken place, and that the vomiting, which had been xbundant, had ceased, and 
that he might be removed without danger from his residence, the warrant was 
wtified to him, with the King’s ordomnance convoking the Peers as a court of 
justice. The Duke heard the notification without uttering a word: he only made 
an effort to sit up, as if to denote that he was ready to comply with the injune- 
| tions of justice.” 

‘The vomiting returned several times on the short journey; and on ar- 
riving at the prison the Duke was immediately put to bed. The carriage 
which conveyed the Duke was very strongly guarded; less, perhaps, to 

prevent the escape of the prisoner than an attack upon him by the populace, 
| even at that early hour. In prison the symptoms fluctuated: on Satur- 
day the Duke was better; on Sunday worse; on Monday better again. 
| “The improvement in the state of the Duke app ared likely to continue on 
Monday; but in the afternoon the symptoms of the poisoning reappeared with 
fresh intensity, and all the resources of science remained powerless. In the night 
the danger made new progress; horrible sufferings tortured the Duke, and all the 
characteristics of death declared themselves. Oa Tuesday morning the Curé of St. 
| Jacques du Haut-Pas was called to the Duke, and conversed with him. Soon, 
after, the sufferings returned with greater violence, and the last agony commenced. 
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On Wednesday it was announced that the Duke was dead! 

A new burst of indignant doubt followed this announcement. 
had already been suspicions. 
had taken poison, the universal question was, How had he got it? 
how had he found an opportunisty of swallowing it without hinderance by 
the police set to watch him? 
cious questions; and hints are unsparingly thrown out, that the official 


There 


authorities not only connived at the suicide but purposely caused the re- | 


rts to be confused. At first it was said that the poison was landanum, 
and that the efforts of the physicians were directed against that drug; 
next, that it was arsenic; lastly, that it was both. 
counts supply no solution to the mystery. The hvustile conjectures may 
be summed up as follows. It is hinted that the Duke must have taken 
arsenic, but that a phial which had contained laudanum was introduced 
to put the physicians on a wrong scent; that the eminent and highly ex- 
perienced physicians, though not deceived, connived at the fraud, and pre- 
scribed for a patient under the influence of Jaudanum; and that to shield 
them the third story was got up—that the Duke had taken both lauda- 
num and arsenic; the effect of the mineral being disguised to the physi- 
cians by the emetic which they had directed against the narcotic. 

“ The treatment of the malady,” says the National, “ which appeared to vary 
every hour, was most strange. One day the invalid was given broth and wine. 
The following day he was made to swallow a quantity of ice; and in that state 
he was surrendered to the Court of Peers. He reached the prison on Saturday; 
and a remarkable improvement in his condition was announced. Ona Sunday the 
symptoms reappeared. 
answer. At five o'clock on ‘Tuesday he slept the sleep of the just! Only then 
the cause was ascertained: it was no longer laudanum—it was arsenic.” 

Again and again it is asked, Whatever the poison was, how did he get 
hold of it? Further inquiry only thickens the obscurity. After the death 
it became doubtful even when the poison had been taken. It now appears 
that the discovery took place on the 19th, Thursday, while the police were 
searching for the poniard: in a room above the Duke's bedchamber they 
found three phials, on a table; two of them contained nitric acid, the third 
laudanum; and a fourth phial found in the pocket of a dressing-gown con- 
tained a very small quantity of a white substance, mixed with laudanum; 
and this is what the Duke is now said to have swallowed. But when? 
Possibly, says the Gezette des Tribunauz, at the very first, immediately after 


the murder; but most probably on Thursday; for when the phials were | 


discovered the Duke was already in a state of agony, though his suf- 
ferings had till that moment been ascribed “ only to the moral emotions 
by which he was agitated.” 

It was announced that a post mortem examination would be instituted on 
Thursday. 

The arrest of Mademoiselle de Luzy, formerly governess to the Duke's 
children, was effected by a Commissary of Police, at the house of a friend 
of hers in the Chanssée d’Antin. After having undergone a long examina- 
tion, Mademoise!le de Luzy was committed to the Conciergerie, where she 
remains in sclitary confinement. 


ness the allegation of improper intimacy with the Duke de Praslin. She 


was at first described as an English lady: this was soon contradicted; but | 


each new account in turn was questioned. We subjoin successive versions, 
with further reports concerning the same person, and her relation with the 
Praslin family. 

“ She is French, and is granddaughter to the Baron de P , residing in the 
Chaussée d’Antin; her father and mother are both dead. Her name is Mademoi- 
selle Henriette de Lucy, or Luzy; and her age is from thirty-three to thgrty-five. 
Until the age of about twenty, she studied painting under M. Delorme; when, 
finding she did not shine as a painter, she ns a situation as governess in an 
English or Scotch family in England; where she resided six or seven years. She 





returned in 1842 or 1843, and was recommended by a lady to the Dutchess de | 


Praslin; and resided in the family as governess until about five or six weeks ago, 
when she went to live in the Rue du Harlay. When Mademoiselle de Lucy en- 
tered the family, there was an Englishwoman, named Smith, who left shortly 
after she came, (but she was not a governess); and this has given rise to the 
error.” 

“ The governess is of Italian origin, and belongs to a noble family. Her name 
is De Luzzi, (Laure,) and not De Luzy. She is still kept apart at the Concier- 
gerie. She allows that she was much moved and annoyed at being obliged to 


quit the Duke’s family, and separate from the young ladies whose education she | 
had superintended. She explains in this way the language of a letter written by | 


her to the Duke de I’raslin, aud seized amongst his papers. What is certain is, 
that the Dutchess took offence at the intercourse subsisting between the governess 
and the Duke, and without a high intervention would have demanded a regular 
separation. The Duke, yielding to prudent advice, consented to the governess 
being sent away; and the Dutchess, in acknowledgment of this concession, settled 
on her a pension for life.” 

“It is by mistake that several journals have represented her to be an English- 
woman. She was born at Paris; and the name of Luzy, which has been the 
cause of some papers giving her a noble Corsican or Italian origin, would appear 
not to be her real or at least only name. Mademoiselle de Luzy’s real name is 
Laure Desportes. She is twenty-nine years old: her figure is most «legant and 
distingué; and her magnilicent light hair adds to the sweetness of her features, 
which are remarkably beautiful. Her cultivated mind, her character, and her 
superiority as a governess, painter, and musician, had, it is said, yielded her in 
the Praslin family quite a confidential position, at the same time that they had 
secured the affection of the young persons whose education she was intrusted with, 
In her several examinations she has constantly answered with great clearness and 
propriety.” 

he Paris correspondent of the Times adds some reports concerning the lady. 
“ Her arrest and close imprisonment in the Conciergerie at this early stage of the 
affair forbid the idea that the only charge against her is that of improper inti- 
macy with the Duke. It is reported that evidence has been given that a person 
(a man, or a woman in man’s clothing) was seen to issue from the garden of the 
hotel at four o'clock on the morning of the murder, and that person—the public 
will have it—was present at the crime. It is added—for prejudice against this 
rson runs high—that the Duke, on arriving at the terminus of the (Corbeil) 
ailroad with his unfortunate lady and family, proceeded to visit Mademoiselle 
de Luzzi, accompanied by three of his children, before going home.” 

On Monday a box was discovered at her lodging: it is said to be that in which 
Mademoiselle de Luzy placed all her correspondence. 

“The regulation of keeping prisoners au sécret,” says the Constitutionnel of 
Wednesday, “is rigorously enforced in her case. She is allowed to walk every 
day for two hours in the inner court, when every one else is shut up. In her 
times of exercise she appears sad and pensive. The description given of her in 
the journals is not altogether correct. She is dressed simply, but is not wanting 
in distinction and grace. Her figure has lost the suppleness and elegance of 
Youth; her eyes, which are encircled with a dark ring, have an intelligent expres- 
sion; her complexion is pale, and denotes fatigue; her hair, of dark brown, is 
arranged with taste. She wore yesterday a nankin dress, a black scarf, and 


As soon as it was known that the Duke | 


None of the accounts satisfy these suspi- | 


The authenticated ac- | 


He was interrogated on Monday, and he could scarcely | 


She herself continues to deny with firm- | 


| straw bonnet with a lilac ruche. She was walking slowly, the arms crossed on 
| the breast, and her head bent down.” 

“It is said that some of the Royal Family interfered recently to reconcile 
the Duke and Dutchess. The King, the Queen, and particularly Madame 
Adelaide, had a great affection for the Dutchess. The Duke, who had been 
an intimate friend of the Duke of Orleans, was intimate also with the Duke 
de Nem@urs, who invited him to all his hunting excursions. They thought 
the Duke and Datchess reconciled since Mademoiselle de Luzzi’s departure, 
Marshal Sebastiani, it is said, intended to set out for Corsica only when assured 
that his daughter was reconciled to her husband, The rumour prevails that 
letters have been seized at Mademoiselle de Luzzi’s which prove her influence 
over the Dake and their illicit intercourse. It is difficult to suppose that she is 
not compromised in the dreadful charge hanging over the Duke. It is also said 
that a warrant was issued against another mistress of the Duke's, residing in the 
Rue de Varennes, but who was not found at her residence.” 

“The domestics speak of stormy scenes which took place, and a sad presenti- 
ment appeared to agitate Madame de Praslin, who was always in low spirits. 
A femme de chambre states that the Dutchess was walking in the park a month 
back, when the Dake came to ask her to visit the family vault at the chateau, 
which had been just prepared. ‘For what purpose?’ said she; ‘ shall I not soom 
descend there for ever?’ The officia) search has brought to light in the Dutchess’s 
chamber a number of papers sealed with black wax; on the envelope of which ig 
written in her hand,‘ For my husband—to be opened after my death!’ These 
papers have not been yet opened, this mission being left to Duke Pasquier. A 
bulky manuscript was also discovered, containing private memoirs which the 
Dutchess had written, and in which she gives an ace unt of the happy years of 
her marriage, with her subsequent chagrins. In the Duke's appartment the searela 
was for a long time fruitless; but at last, in the secret drawers of a cabinet, was 
founa great number of letters, said to be from Mademoiselle de Luzy, si 
* Azélée, and all commencing with these words, ‘Mon cher Théobald.’ Other im- 
portant letters were found in the same place. It would appear that a long cor- 
respondence had taken place lately between the Duke and Dutchess, referri 
wrincipally to the misunderstanding subsisting between them. Some letters 
Marshal Sebastiani, sometimes relating to money matters, and at others repri- 
manding in pretty sharp terms his son-in-law for his conduct to his wife, are 
also in the harids of justice.” 

It was erroneously stated in last week's accounts that Marshal Sebas- 
tiani was in Corsica. The delicate state of his health had prevented him 
from preceding thither, and op the recommendation of his physicians he 
had stopped at Geneva. 

Some particulars respecting the families follow, selected from the ac- 
counts which teem in all quarters. 

“The Duke de Choiseul-Praslin, whose name at this moment excites so sad @ 
sensation, is the chief of the third branch of the ducal house of Choiseul, and the 
only member of it remaining; the last Dake de Choiseul of the second br 
who died when Governor of the Louvre, having left no male issue. The Duke de 
Prasliu was born in 1804, and he is consequently in his forty-third year. In 
1825 he married Fanny, daughter of Horace Sebastiani, now Marshal of France, 
and of Antoinette-Francoise-Jeanne de Coigny, who died young, and who wag 
the cousin of the jeune captive immortalized by the poet André Chenier. By this 
marriage there are nine children, viz. six daughters and three sons. The sixth 
child, who is a boy, is named Gaston-Louis-Philippe de Praslin. The Dake de 
Praslin is grandson of the Duke de Praslin who was a member of the States-Ge- 
neral and joined the minority of the nobility in the cause of moderate reform, and 
ason of the Duke de Praslin who was Chamberlain of the Empress and Colonel of 
the First Legion of the National Guard in 1814, in which position his name 
figured honourably in the resistance of the city of Paris to the invaders. This 
Duke was created a Peer during the Hundred Days, and was exiled at the second 
Restoration. In 1819 he was recalled by M. Decazes. He died in June 1841, 
The estate of Praslin was erected into a duché-pairie in 1762. The present Duke 
has a brother, Count Edgard de Praslin, who was born in 1806, and who mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Shickler. He has also three sisters, who are married to 
persons of the highest nobility of the old monarchy. He is the owner of 
the chateau and grounds of Vaux near Melun; where he is said to have expended 
two millions of frances in repairs and embellishments, restoring it to its magnifi- 
cence in the time of its former owner, Fouquet. The late Dutchess was cherished 
by the poor of the environs of Vaux for her active and extensive benevolence.” 

“The Dutchess of Praslin was born at Constantinople, while her father was 
Ambassador there from the Court of France. Her mother died of her accouche- 
ment; and her remains were conveyed for interment to Olmeta, in Corsica, the 
family-seat of her husband, and where probably the late Dutchess will be interred. 
At the same time that the body of the mother was conveyed to Corsica, the infant 
was sent to France in charge of a nurse.” 

“ Mademoiselle Sebastian had brought to her husband in marriage upwards of 
100,000 francs a year, from the mother's side. She afterwards obtained as much 
| more by the death of an aunt. M. de Praslin, on his side, possessed about as 
great a fortune. They had in addition to expect all the fortune of Marshal Sebas- 
tiani and of General liburce Sebastiani, the uncle, who has no children; and their 
share of the fortune of the Dowager Dutchess de Praslin.” 

“ At the time of the marriage of the Duke de Praslin, he was twenty-one years 
of age, and Mademoiselle Sebastiani only eighteen. Her hand had been promised 
to the Duke de Fitzjames; but a difference upon questions of interest untortuntely 
put a stop to a union which in all respects was most desirable.” 

“ Of the nine children of the unfortunate Dutchess de Praslin, the eldest daugh- 
She is the wife of arich Piedmontese gentleman, with whom 
The second daughter, aged eighteen, set out on the 
The four others have 


ter is alone married. 

she lives usually at Turin. 

day of the murder to meet her grandfather the Marshal. 
| been taken to their grandmother, Madame de Praslin.” 

It was necessary to communicate the event to the Duke's mother most cau- 
| tiously. “ The Dutchess Dowager de Praslin is nearly blind, and most tenderly 
loved her daughter-in-law. She was at first informed that her unfortunate 
daughter had been murdered by robbers. Upon this she desired that her son might 
come to her, aud they would mourn together. Expressing her extreme surprise t 
he did not come to her, it became necessary to make her gradually and cautiously 
acquainted with the truth. Upon this she sank into a state of complete despair. 

After being embalmed by M. Gaunal, the body of the murdered Dutch- 
ess Jay in state in the drawingroom of the Hotel Sebastiani, which was 
converted into a “chapelle ardente.” At six o'clock on Sunday morni 
the remains were deposited in the vaults of the Madeleine; where they wi 
remain until taken for final interment to Corsica. The funeral service was 
performed early on Monday morning. The Abbé Gallard said a low mass 
without music. ‘The attendants at this mournful ceremony were Viscount 
Sebastiani, the General in command of the First Military Division; the Duke 
de Coigny, Officer of Honour to the Dutchess of Orleans, uncles of the de- 
ceased; the Prefect of the Seine, the Prefect of Police, the Commandant of 
Paris, several Ministers and Peers of France, some of the King’s Aides-de- 
camp, and other personages attached to the Court; in all about 150 persons. 

The affair is felt by all persons in France to be likely to prove most se- 


rious in its consequences. 
“ Among the lower classes,” says the Times correspondent, writing on Saturday, 
“the crime has produced a profound and lameutable sensation; exceeding! 
lamentable, because of the reflections on the Peerage with which their references 
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to it are accompanied. Although perfectly distinct, the mention of this murder 
by the people is always connected with an allusion to the ‘affaire Teste,’ and 
other pms corruption by persons in high places: thus giving to it, however 
erroneously, a political character. The middle classes regard with horror and 
with gloomy anticipations the new blow given to the respectability of the Aris- 
tocracy and the Peerage.” 

“The King and Royal Family,” says the same writer, “the Ministers, and 
everybody in superior life, are sorely afilicted by this terrible occurrence, and 
seriously alarmed for its consequences. ‘The promptitude with which his Majesty 
yesterday directed, by Royal ordinance, that the Court of Peers be assembled and 
the Duke de Praslin sent before it for trial, proves how necessary it was deemed 
to anticipate the demand of the public for the trial of the alleged murderer.” 

According to the Morning Chronicle,“ the Queen fainted when she heard of 
the dreadful fate of the Dutchess of Praslin; and she has several times since 
been affected with hysterics. The Dutchess of Orleans, of whom both the Dutchess 
of Praslin and the Duke were intimate friends, was also deeply affected.” 

When it was known that the Duke had not been “arrested ” in the usual 
way, but only placed under a garde de siireté, the National bitterly sneered 
at the privilege of the Peerage— 

“M. Pasquier himself, in ordering yesterday that this Chevalier d’Honneur 
should be thrown into prison, openly violated the Charter. ‘The Droit showed 
this yesterday morning in a very remarkable article. The text of Art. 29 is 
formal— No Peer can be fie without the authority of the Chamber, and can 
only be tried by it in a criminal matter.’ For the Deputies an exception is ad- 
mitted in the case of Aagrante delicto; for the Peer of France the flayrante de- 
licto does not exist. He may kill, steal, assassinate, be surprised at the very mo- 
ment, and say to the authorities who arrest him, ‘ If you have not a vote of the 





Chamber of Peers, you commit an illegality in touching me.’ It is consequently 
necessary that the Peerage should be assembled; that it should deliberate; that 
it should authorize the arrest: till then, all that is done against a Peer, even if 
he be the most atrocious of assassins, is illegal, null, contrary to the most indis- 
putable text of the fundamental law. M. Pasquier, not authorized by the Peer- 

has no more right than the first Commissary of Police who may arrive; and 

. Praslin, armed with Art. 29, may attack the Procureur du Koi, the Procureur- 
Général, the Juge d'Instruction, and M. Pasquier himself, for the illegal constraint 
exercised on his inviolable person.” 

“The Deputies are subjected to the rules of the common law in all times | 
in cases of flagrante delicto; the Peers are at all times above the common law. | 
Why? The illustrious Mahul [a Deputy and law-commentator ] will tell us. ‘It | 
would not have been becoming, this learned writer aflirms, ‘to unite the supposi- | 
tion of flagrante delicto committed by members of that body of the state which is | 
the most eminent in dignity.’ Thus, a Deputy is surprised with his hand in the 
money-bag, and he is arrested; that is ‘becoming’: but a Peer during the night 
cuts the throat of the mother of nine children, and the Charter will not suppose in 
a member so ‘eminent in dignity’ a case of flagrante delicto; that ‘would not be 

ming. u 

“The authority‘of M. Mahul is immense; but this great genius has not dis- 
covered the true reason. In a Democratic society like ours, the Peerage is an in- 
stitution so useful that the inviolability of its members is an affair of public order; 
and especially in the time in which we live, each of the Peers has the virtue of the 
wife of Caesar, which suspicions cannot reach. Suspicions must appear absurd to 
everybody after what we have recently seen. Suspect M. Teste, en of France, 
and a President of the Court of Cassation, of having made a traffic of his functions 
for 100,000 francs!—that is abominable. Pretend that M. Cubiéres, Peer of 
France, gaye all, or part of those 100,000 francs !—that also is shameful. No- 
blesse oblige; and the new knights think on this point like the old ones. What 
4 pity that the Prince de Berghes gave himself up in his youth to a little fantasy 
for forgery! And why was M. Gudin in such a hurry ?—with a little more skin, 
his fortune would have progressed rapidly. We have at present only two Minis- 
ters condemned for corruption; an Officier d'Ordonnance, a Chevalier dHonneur, 
stealing at play; a Chevalier d’Honneur accused of assassination: these are trifles 
for persons ‘eminent in dignity.’ From this we conclude that article 29 of the 
Charter makes a very useful exception to the common law, to good sense, to pub 
lic morality; and that in violating it M. Pasquier has been guilty of an evident 
illegality and of an unconstitutional act. We demand, therefore, that until the 
vote of the Chamber be given, the Duke de Praslin, Peer of France and Chevalier 
d@'Honneur to the Court, shall be permitted to be at large.” 

After the death of the Duke, the indignation took a still graver turn; the 
National still keeping the leaa— 

“ Well, he is dead, tranquilly, after having confessed to the chaplain of the Cham- 
ber of Peers. He is dead; and you as well as we are bound to regard him as inno- 
cent, and the honours due to a Peer of France and toa Chevalier d’Honneur of the 
Court are due to him. In vain may you invoke overwhelming presumptions. 
They disappear, inasmuch as the judicial proceedings have not been continued to 
conviction. There remains but a single legal presumption, which is, that the 
Duke de Praslin was not guilty. We do not believe in a suicide. A man who 
committed the horrible crime of which he is accused would never kill himself. 
The officers of justice must have been deceived by false appearances, and he, over- 
whelmed with grief at the mere idea of a disgraceful accusation, died of anguish, 
and was the victim of calumny. We sce no other plausible explanation of the 
event. To imagine that the Duke de Praslin, watched by such practised eyes as 
those of M. Allard and his agents, could mix arsenic with his food without 
having been perceived and prevented, is simply impossible. — * ° ° 

“ Nobody could have had either the intention or the desire to save a Peer of 
France, even though he was a Chevalier d'Honneur, from the punishment which 
the law awards to an atrocious crime. We must not, therefore, accuse anybody. 
There was neither suicide, nor laudanum, nor destructive treatment. The only 
explanation of that death which occurred so a is, that the physical force was 
destroyed by the terrific moral crush, caused by the accusation of an honourable 
and virtuous man of having first intended to strangle his wife, and of having 
subsequently cut her throat, and mutilated and bruised her with the rage of a 
wild and savage beast. The facts which were collected, the judicial investigation | 
commenced, the details known and published, would perhaps authorize us to de- | 
vote the memory of that assassin to execration; but the silence imposed on justice | 
by his death commands us to proclaim that he departed from this world covered | 
with the robe of innocence. If we had the misfortune to write the contrary, the | 
most distant of his relatives might prosecute us before the Court of Correctional | 
Police, where we should be inevitably condemned as infamous slanderers.” } 

| 
! 








M. Warnery, the Delegate from Bona, who had preferred grave charges 
of corruption in the conduct of Algerian affairs against official persons, was 
called upon by the Univers to make a formal denunciation. ‘To this chal- 
lenge he replies briefly, in a letter published by the Courrier Francais— 

“Tam about to put forth a summary of all my revelations up to the present 
day. To this summary I shall add four letters, which I yesterday addressed to 
the Minister of War. These letters enumerate more than eighty instances of pe- 
culation and plunder, with the names of the persons; all of whom are public 
functionaries, tor 1 know what it costs to denounce as immoral men those who are 
not invested with a public character. This summary shall be addressed by me to 
M. Delangle, the Procureur-Général, with a letter of denunciation in legal form. 
If several printers had not refused me their concurrence, being in fear of the laws 
of September, my denunciation would have been already sent and published.” 

The Gazette des Tribunaux states, that in consequence of a complaint 
addressed by the Minister of War to the Keeper of the Seals, seriously 





affecting the conduct of M. Lasalle, a functionary attached to the office of 
the Secretary in the War Department, that gentleman was arrested on 
Tuesday in a maison de santé. 

Meanwhile, the “laws of September” are worked by the officials with 
uncommon activity: the repeated seizure of newspapers excites the most 
contemptuous comments— . 

“ Three journals,” says the Constitutionnel, “ the Gazette de France, the Cha- 
rivari, and the Réforme, have just been seized; we cannot say for what motive, 
Whilst waiting until the public shall be informed of it, we shall only make one ob- 
servation—that within a month a great number of journals have been proceeded 
against: the Démocratie Pacifique, for a feuilleton, which in narrating the love of 
two young persons certainly did not in the vivacity of its colouring reach the ener- 
gy which the censorship permits every day on the stage; the Journal du Rouen, 
and the 2¢/orme, for having published some hours in advance, and in a form the 
most respectful possible for justice, an analysis more or less exact of the judgment 
rendered by the Court of Peers against Messrs. Teste, Cubitres, and Parmentier; 
the Gazette, the Charivari, and the Réforme, for we know not what cause.” 

The Union Monarchique announces its own addition to the list— 

“The Union Monarchique is prosecuted for an article on honesty, and for the 
reproduction of a few lines from the Charivari on the overwhelming flood of 
crimes with which society has been afflicted. To prosecute journals for making 
moral reflections on scandalous transactions, on extravagance aud waste, and on 
murders, is to us inconceivable. Is a man culpable because he thinks that so- 
ciety is fallen into sickness, when such symptoms of immorality and decomposi- 
tion are evident in its bosom? No one dare veuture to maintain this seriously. 
The Ministry, by seizing the journals, has fancied that it can put a stop to these 
redoubtable accusations. It will not allow of the imputation that it has thrown 
France into a frightful condition, both materially and morally; and to escape 
from the responsibility it has incurred, it relies upon intimidation. It hopes to 
impose silence upon the press, thinking that the public would not of itself draw 
conclusions from the sad events which have put all social principle and public 
integrity in peril. The Ministers who have had M. Teste for a colleague will not 
have peculation, forfeiture, dilapidations, and other scandalous acts and deeds, 
any longer talked of. For ourselves, we have obeyed the dictates of conscience, 
and we will persevere in the mizsion we have undertaken. Strong in our inten- 
tions, we will appear with confidence before the judges given to us by the law; 
and we shall see whether a jury can be found to punish us for having spoken 
honestly, for having invoked honest men, and for uttering a cry of alarm, not 
against society as it is, but to preserve its safety, by protecting it from new 
crises. 

Later in the week, yet another paper was seized, the Estufctte: its offence 

is not stated. 
_ In the case of the Democratie Pacifique, the Cour d’Assis sentenced M. 
Cartagne the gérant, and M.Méray the rédacteur, to the punishment appli- 
cable to the crime of outraging public morals; namely, six months’ impri- 
— each, and a fine of 300 francs, together with the expenses of the 
trial. 

It is asserted that the loan of 350,000,000 francs will be negotiated on 
the 10th November, and that the contractors will have the facility of pay- 
ing up the whole in thirty-eight months, or at the rate of about 9,000,000 
francs fora month. The idea of dividing the loan into fractions appears 
to have been abandoned.—Presse. 

SwitzERLAND.-—The various accounts received from Berne show that 
so late as the 20th instant the military preparations were going on with in- 
creased activity on both sides, 

According to the correspondent of the Jowrnal des Débats, M. Ochseu- 
bein had asked Mr. Peel to furnish him with a copy of Lord Palmerston’s 
friendly despatch; but the British representative declined to do so. 

A Zurfch paper, the Federal Gazette, published on the 18th the proces 
verbal relating to the stoppage of the convoy of munitions in Tessino. The 
convoy, it appears, had come from the citadel of Milan; was escorted by a 
detachment of Austrian cavalry, commanded by an officer of Austrian ar- 
tillery in passing through Lombardy ; and on the barrels of powder was the 
symbol of the Austrian eagle, but other marks had been effaced. 

Iraty.—Intelligence from Rome, to the 17th instant, brings evidence of 
the deep impression which the conduct of Austria at Ferrara was making 
im the capital. With a view to allay the excitemeut, au extraordinary 
number of the Diario di Roma had been published, containing an article 
which set forth the views of the Government in reference to the recent hos- 
tile demonstration, and recommending the people to observe moderation 
while the proper representations were made to the Austrian Government. 

Meanwhile, Ferrara had been subjected to a further outrage, the particu- 
lars of which are to be gathered from private letters printed in the Correo 
Livornese of the 16th instant. On the 13th, the Austrian troops issued from 
their quarters in the citadel, and took possession of all the guard-houses of 
the city, as well as of the four gates. ‘The only exceptions to this occupa- 
tion were the palace of Cardinal Ciacchi and the prisons. Cannon was 
drawn up in the public squares, and the guns of the citadel were pointed on 
the city, the gunners being at their posts with lighted matches One of 
the letters states that this operation was preceded by a personal demand 
mide on the Legate by four Austrian officers, that he should issue a pro- 
clamation to tranquillize the people, telling them that the troops were 
merely executing a military manceuvre. On the Cardinal's refusal, the 
oflicers are described as quitting him “ with menaces.” 

The Cardinal Legate lost no time in resorting to his ouly course, a se- 
cond protest; copies of which were forwarded immediately to Bologna and 
Rome. 

Advices from Bologna, of the 16th instant, state that 20,000 Austrians 
were concentrated on the banks of the Po, ready to cross that river at a 
moment’s notice. The Municipal Councillors of Bologna voted, on the 
16th, an address to Cardinal Amati, protesting against the occupation of 
Ferrara, and declaring that they were prepared to defend with their lives 
and property the independence of the dominions of the Church. 

Of course these events have created a great excitement throughout Italy; 
and in the few places from which accounts have been received this is known 
to be the case. At Perugia the National Guards were fully organized; 
and the Capuchin friars had issued a stirring manifesto, all but promising 
to take up arms. In Tuscany, it is said that an “ Italian legion” is or- 
ganizing. 

As soon as the additional outrage became known in Rome, with the offer 
of the youth of Bologna to advance on Ferrara, lists were opened for the 
enrolment of all who would volunteer on a similar service. In three hours 

3,000 names were put down at one place. ‘The project was, however, 
abandoned, at the earnest entreaty of Cardinal Ferretti, who begged the 
promoters to desist; saying that, “ strong in the dignity and justice of the 
Pope's cause, he looked with scorn on the ferocity of his adversaries, and 
would bide the result.” 
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News has been received at Marseilles, that the Austrians, alarmed by the 
energetic protests of the Pope and the threatening aspect of the popu- 
lation in the Pontifical states, had withdrawn their troops from Ferrara: 
but letters from that town, of the 16th instant, state that the Austrians 
continued to pour additional troops into the Roman territory. 


Spain.—The Ministerial crisis which, according to the tenour of the ad- 
vices, has been impending for many days, forms the staple of the accounts 
from Madrid. The difficulties of the Palace question remain insolvable; 
and the resignation of the Cabinet, or at least of Sefior Pacheco, was viewed 
as inevitable, though he manifested no design of complying with the pre- 
sumed necessity. The last attempt at reconciling the Queen and King 
Consort was made on the 18th instant. On that day Seftor Benavides 
went to the Pardo by appointment, and had a long interview with Don 
Francisco; the rumoured result of which is, that the King Consort de- 
manded, as the condition of his return to the Palace, the removal from 
Madrid of General Serrano, of Don Ventura de la Vega the Queen's pri- 
vate secretary, and of General Ros de Olano. He would then require four 
mouths to elapse; his return even at the end of that period being made 
dependent on a certain contingency. In this matter the King is fully be- 
lieved to be acting as the unconscious tool of foreign intriguers for getting 
the Queen declared incompetent to reign, and for illegitimizing her possible 
offspring. 

Official accounts from Madrid, to the 22d instant, were received in Paris 
on Wednesday. They announce the arrival in that city of General Narvaez; 
who had, by direction of the Queen, undertaken the formation of a new 
Cabinet. Narvaez is himself to be President of the Council, and, it is 
thought, Minister of Foreign Affairs. ‘The names of his colleagues were 
not known at the time the courier left Madrid. 


PorrucaL.—There are accounts from Lisbon to the 19th instant. The 
Ministry had resigned on the 13th; and the Queen exhibited so great an 
unwillingness to form a new Cabinet, that the three Ministers of the Allied 
Powers had threatened to demand their passports unless her Majesty sent 
a satisfactory answer to their conjoint nete calling on her to observe the 
fourth article of the protocol of May 21st. This threat appears to have been 
partially effectual, for Sefor Fonseca was then charged to form a Minis- 
try; although his free action was crippled with conditions that would in 
all probability render the attempt abortive. 

An alarming fire had taken place at the Boa Vista in Lisbon, at which 
our squadron had rendered such effective services as to call forth a letter 
of thanks from the Queen. Mr. Wilson, a young midshipman seventeen 
years of age, belonging to the Jackal, had, unhappily, perished in the 
flames, the victim of his excessive intrepidty. His funeral was attended by 
Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, the British Minister, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
the Captains and other officers of the English squadron, and the officers 
of the French and Spanish ships of war in the port. 


Greece.—King Otho formally opened the Legislative Chambers on the 
9th instant, and delivered a “gracious” speech from the throne. The 
speech contains the usual number of words; but the only facts distinctly 
stated in it are that the differences with Turkey are not settled; and that, 
“although very awkwardly situated,” “my Government” “has been com- 
pelled to satisfy the persevering demands of one of the three Protecting 
Powers,” by paying the interest on the loans due in March last. The last 
paragraph admits that “ our task is a great and difficult one.” 

It is said that although the Chambers had been thus convoked, the 


elections were not over, and that not more than half the proper number of 


Deputies were on the spot. Private letters from Athens represent the 
position of M. Coletti as infinitely less promising for him than his friends 
represented. ‘That he has a majority in the new Chamber seems to be 
admitted on all hands; but it is aflirmed that it was secured by fraud and 
violence, and that it might be expected to desert him at the moment when 
he should least expect it. 


InpiA.—The usual express from Marseilles has brought intelligence 
from Calcutta to the 2d, and from Bombay to the 8th July. 


As was to | 








be expected, the plan devised by the Nizam’s Minister for establishing a | 


joint stock bank had entirely failed; and the already disorganized Deccan 
Was in ex'remis. 

Disturbances continued in the province of Goomsoor; and the barbarous 
custom of human sacrifices was about to be renewed. 

The Bengal Hurkaru describes another revolution in Nepaul. 

“The Maharajah had come to Benares. After staying at Benares some time, 
he left that city, ostensibly for the purpose of returning to his capital. But he 


never got further than to a place called Segowlee, in the British territories, but | 


near the frontier of Nepaul. Thence he sent messengers to Katmandoo, called 
on the army and the principal men of the country to imprison or kill the Minister 
Jung Bahadoor and all his family. Ou this the chiefs assembled, and after con- 
Sultation came to the conclusion that his Majesty was not of right mind. They 
accordingly determined to depose him and to place the heir apparent on the throne. 
This resolation was immediately carried into effect; and a letter was sent to the 
old King, signed by all the principal men, informing him of what had been done, 
recounting his misdeeds, censuriug him for his withdrawal from his people and 
country, and reprobating his order for the destruction of a worthy man and his 
ancient family.” 

Great apprehension was felt respect'nz the fate of the Cleopatra steamer, 
which left Bombay on the 14th of April, bound for Singapore: she en- 
countered the frightful hurricane of the 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, and 
had not since becen heard of. 

Cutna.—There is no mail from China. The cause for the delay is not 
known; nor is the original authority for the subjoined “ notice ” which has 
been posted up in the Underwriters’ Room at Liverpool. The intelligence 
which it professes to give is said to have been brought to Colombo by the 








ee 
doubted by many. Santa Anna still remained at th Rad of pith 
General Scott had made no advance towards the capi 


CANE; aS : 

The Morning Chronicle's correspondent “ oe om . 

repudiation— \pet SMZ 
“Quite a flame has been ignited in the columns of mos ae Bee 


journals by the speech of Lord Palmerston on Lord G. Bentinck’s motion im 
the House of Commons, on the 6th July, in relation to the repudiation of 
national debts, or the eo of interest on national debts by different 
states and governments, endorsed as his Lordship’s remarks were by Mr. Hume. 
The editorial comments on this speech have been warm, and in some instances 
rather of an angry character; though I am gratified to observe, in all cases, the 
writers so far agree with his Lordship as to —_ national faith, and to express 
a hope and belief that in a very few years the example set by Pennsylvania will 
be followed, and the payment of State interest be punctually resumed. Nay, peo- 
ple speak with hope even of repudiating Mississippi. Yesterday and today the 
payment of the August interest in this state has been progressing at the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank; and I am informed that one half of each sum is paid in specie. 
Maryland expects to fully redeem her credit within a few months. Illinois is 
making efforts; and it is to be hoped that present prosperity and a sense of justice 
and national honour will enable and stimulate even Mississippi and Arkansas to 
effect an early resumption. But the latter States must certainly be considered as 
among the doubtful.” 





sPiscellaneous. 

Prince Albert's birthday on Thursday was kept with the usual obser- 
vances, both in the Metropolis and at Windsor. The Prince has now en- 
tered his twenty-ninth year. 

The Queen Dowager and suite left Bushy Park on Wednesday morning, 
for a short visit to Ryde in the Isle of Wight. Her Majesty travelled from 
the Kingston station by the London and South-western Railway, crossing 
from Portsmouth in a Government steam-yacht. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe, M.P., left town on Saturday for his father’s 
residence in Yorkshire. In a letter since received in town, Mr. Duncombe 
states, “ Since I came here I breathe easier, but I am still very weak.” It 
is hoped that a short time will so far restore the honourable gentleman as 
to enable him to bear the fatigue of a removal to the genial climate of 
Montpelier or Nice, and thus prepare him for the resumption of his Parlia- 
mentary duties on the opening of the session.— Globe. 

General Sir George Cockburn died on Wednesday sennight, at his resi- 


| dence, Shaangnagh Castle, near Bray, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 


He entered the Army in 1781; was Aide-de-camp to General Elliott at the 
renowned siege of Gibraltar; and ceased to be employed in 1811. Sir 
George Cockburn was noted for several eccentricities. Ile was an active 
promoter of Parliamentary Reform, and an admirer of the late Mr. Cobbett. 
On the passing of the Reform Bill, he erected a column near his house to 
commemorate the event: but he afterwards pulled it down in disgust at the 
slow progress of the Whigs; giving in his ultimate adhesion to Conservatism 
and Sir Robert Peel. 

The obituary records the death of Colonel Sir Henry George M‘Leod, 
K.H., at Windsor, on Friday last. 

Sir Henry entered the Army in 1807, saw much service, and was severely 
wounded at Waterloo. In the same year he assisted with his corps at the siege 
of Dantzic, for which he was decorated with the order of St. Wladimir of Russia. 
He was for some years Lieutenant-Governor of St. Christopher's; he was sub- 
sequently appointed Governor of Trinidad, and in 1542 also received the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-chief. He remained Governor of that colony until last 
— and he was then succeeded by Lord Harris, the present Governor. In 1843 
he married Miss Robinson, daughter of the late Reverend Sir Jolin Robinson; but 
he does not leave any family. 

Rear-Admiral Phipps Hornby has been appointed to the command in the 
Pacific, to succeed Sir George Seymour; and will hoist his flag in the Asia, 
84 guns, at Sheerness. 

A considerable increase is about to be made in the Artillery department. 
An additional company will be attached to each of the ten battalions in 
October next, and another in April 1848; which will make the number of 
battalions and companies the same as it was during the last war, although 
each company will not be so strong as it then was in number. It is also 
contemplated, in consequence of the increased number of artillerymen re- 
quired for the new fortifications at home and in the Colonies, to increase 
the strength of the Royal Regiment of Artillery by adding two more bat- 
talions, so soon as there are a sufficient number of gentlemen cadets passed 
for officers. The new battalions will be denominated the Eleveuth and 
Twelfth. 

A company has been incorporated by royal charter for establishing a line 
of steam-boats to run between India and Australia; thus completing the 
steam communication between England and Sydney. It is calculated that 
the entire distance to Sydney will be accomplished by this route in about 
sixty-four days: of these, forty-two days will be spent in going from Eng- 
land to Singapore, ten days thence to Port Essington, and twelve days from 
Port Essington to Sydney. 

A letter by the Alexandria correspondent of the Port«foglio Maltese 
announces a change in the relations of British subjects with the lex loci, 


| which may have disastrous results. “Lord Palmerston has given instruc- 


tions that, in future, crimes of a grave and criminal nature, committed by 
British subjects in this country, shall be tried before the local author- 


| ities.” 


Haddington steamer, and to have been conveyed to that ship by the captain | 


of a vessel who had been despatched to Calcutta for troops to reinforce the 
garrison of Hong-kong— 

“ A Colombo Times extra, (Isle of Ceylon,) of the 15th July contains a very 
alarming rumour with regard to the relations of this country with China, and one 
which derives considerable probability from the recent rash conduct of Sir Jolin 


Davis, the Governor of Hong-kong. The report is, that the attack on the Bogue 


forts had roused a desperate spirit of hostility against all foreigners, but es- 
pecially the English, and had led to a general rising of the people of Canton 
against them. The report further states that the Consuls had been compelled to 
leave Canton, and that the Europeans were preparing to follow them.” 


Unirep States.—The advices by the Sarah Sands from New York, to 
the 3d instant, are of no particular moment. The reported appointment 
of Peace Commissioners by Mexico was not confirmed, and its truth was 


“ A few months ago, seven English seamen were accused of having murdered 
an Arab. The local Government claimed these seamen; but Mr. Murray, our 
Consul-General, refused to give them up; instituting, however, a strict investiga- 


| tion into the affair, which resulted in the innocence and liberation of the accused. 


Upon this, it seems, the local Government made strong remonstrances, through 
the Turkish Ambassador at London; which induced Lord Palmerston, although 
he approved of the conduct of Mr. Murray in regard to these seven seamen, to 
desire that in future persons under the imputation of similar crimes should be 
given over for trial to the local authorities. An article in the Turkish Govern- 
ment Gazette, published at Cairo, states that in civil causes between Turks and 
Englishmen the local authorities will be competent to try them, and will have the 
power of sending Englishmen to prison for debt; which, however, is not the fact. 

“It was very natural that the British Consul-General, better able to judge of 


| things in this country than Lord Palmerston, should have kept his Lordship’s 


orders in his portfolio, and made strong representations to the Foreign Office against 
so unheard-of a measure. But by the last mail, Lord Palmerston has repeated 


his orders; conveying at the same time to the Consul-General the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, in which that learned gentleman states that this measure can- 
not militate against the privileges of British subjects, nor is it contrary to inter- 
national law. Notwithstanding these repeated orders, it is said that 


. Murray 
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has again made strong remonstrances, and has accompanied them with very im- 
tt documents. We are anxiously waiting the result.” 
y £ 


We understand that a highly respectable bookseller in London, one of the most 

if not one of the most successful publishers of the day, is about to be re- 

ceived, if it has not already taken place, into the Church of Rome, with the whole 

of his family. 

accuracy of our correspondent. 

art, as a Royal Academician, is said to be about to follow the same course.—O.- 
Jord Herald, Saturday. 

The officers of the Seventeenth Regiment of Foot have presented to Mr. J 
Wing, late Sergeant-majer, a gold medal, of the value of 30/., as a mark of respect 
for his character as exhibited during many years’ service. The medal was _pre- 
sented before the assembled regiment, at Canterbury. 

Two detachments of disabled soldiers from the Fifty-eighth and Ninety-ninth 
Regiments, engaged in the recent military operations in New Zealand, have 
arrived at the General Hospital of Pitt Fort, in Chatham. Each detachment 
consists of two Sergeants and twenty-five men: under the command of Major 
Richard Denny. The whole of these men were engaged in the disastrous attack 
on Heki’s pah. Thirteen have been ordered into hospital; the remainder will be 
discharged on pensions. ‘The worst cases of wounds were left at Sydney. 





The neighbourhood of the Paris Bourse was on Friday thrown into consterna- 
tion, a little before two o'clock, by the intelligence that a murder had just been 
committed on the clerk of M. Meyer Spielman, money-changer, Rue Neuve 
Vivienne, 26. It appears that the clerk, a German, aged eighteen, was sitting 
behind the iron railing which is usually found in such shops; when a well-dressed 
man, of about thirty, entered, and presented a bill of exchange. Whilst the 

oung man was unfolding it, the other stretched forward his hand through the 
ittle opening in the grating, and seized on a wooden cup, filled with gold, and a 
handful of bank-notes; with which he attempted to make off. The clerk, how- 
ever, who perceived the movement, rushed round into the open part of the shop, 
and seized the thief. The latter then, drawing out a poniard-knife, stabbed the 
young man in the hand and forehead. The clerk, however, struggled with him, 
crying out all the time loudly for help. 


fingers of his right hand. In the midst of the struggle the knife fell, and the 
thief stooped down to pick it up. The clerk availed himself of the chance, and, 
opening the door, again shouted for help. A servant-girl at the same moment 
entered the shop from the interior of the house; and the thief, finding himself 
hard pressed, made a last etfort, and, snatching up the knife, plunged it twice 


into the lower part of the abdomen of the unfortunate clerk; who fell to the | 


ground in an expiring state. The murderer then darted towards the Bourse; but 


was overtaken by a commissionaire and M. Frischmuth, the proprietor of the baker's | 


shop opposite. On his person were found another poniard-knife, and several 
pieces of gold. The police-agent who first came up recognized him as a thief by 

fession. ‘The dnfortunate clerk was taken to the hospital of the Hotel Dieu 
an a litter, but expired on the way. We may be permitted, on this occasion, to 
express a hope that the money-changers will abandon the system of display of 
gold and notes which they make in their windows, and which has proved so fre- 
quently a temptation to robbery, and more than once has led to murder.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 

A violent storm burst over the town of Gy (Upper Saone) and the surrounding 
country, on the 18th instant, and did considerable damage. Masses of water, mingled 
with hail, were poured down, and in a short time the streets resembled so many 
torrents. Houses were thrown down, and furniture, doors, windows, and goods, were 
carried away by the torrent. 
and more than one life has been lost. A number of persons were badly bruised. 
In the country parts, the ravages of the inundation are most serious: about 1,400 
acres of vineyards present nothing but a heap of stones and rubbish. 


The Glasgow papers recount a painful romance; which has had precedents | 


enough in number, and known enough, it might have been thought, to prevent the 
recurrence of the like calamities. 
of Mr. James Wilson, a builder in Gallowgate Street, and a nephew—were missed. 


“As the rest of the family, with the exception of Mr. Wilson, were down the | 


water, [at Helensburgh, in the Frith of Clyde,] the boys’ absence occasioned at 
first no great uneasiness, as it was supposed that the youngsters, the eldest of 
whom was about eleven years of age, had set off to join their mother and the rest 
of the family. As nothing had been heard of them, Mr. Wilson left home early 
on Tuesday morning, with the intention of proceeding to Helensburgh, to ascer- 
tain if the runaways were there. He had not, however, been long away, before a 
carter, who takes charge of a horse belonging to Mr. Wilson, went to the stable 
attached to the wood-yard, to get some food for his horse. The provender was 
kept in a corn-chest—a box six feet long and about three deep, with three sepa- 
rate compartments, and secured on the outside with an iron hasp, which fits into a 
staple in the side of the chest. On opening the lid, the man was horror-stricken at 
finding the three young boys lying motionless at the bottom of the chest, each oc- 
cupying one of the compartments. He immediately summoned assistance, and 
they were taken out; but it was found two of them were quite dead and had 
been so apparently for a considerable length of time. The youngest, a boy be- 
tween seven and eight years, son of Mr. James Wilson, showed some signs of life, 
and gradually revived, so as to be able, during the day, to state in a coherent 
manner what had led to the melancholy catastrophe. The brothers and cousin 


had gone into the chest, in search of beans; and while so engaged, the lid closed | 


on them. In falling, the hasp fixed into the staple; and all the united strength 
of the poor captives was insuflicient to enable them to burst the bands. On the 
side at which the youngest boy was found, the lid did not fit so close as the other 
parts; and from the limited supply of air which had been admitted through this 
crevice, is to be attributed his preservation. They had endeavoured to support 
each other's courage as well as they could in their dismal dungeon; and, before 
giving up hope, one of them broke the blade of a penknife in the attempt to make 
an incision through the side of the chest. After they had exhausted themselves 
by unavailing shouts and cries, which were not heard on earth, they all joined in 
prayer to the hearer and answerer of prayer. ‘This is the last circumstance which 
the surviving sufferer recollects, as le soon after became insensible. To account 
for no noise having been heard, or no one within call, it may be mentioned that 
the wood-yard in which the stable is situate is locked up early on the Saturday 
afternoon, and is not again entered till Monday morning. The distress of the 
bereaved and afflicted families, who are well known aud highly respected, may be 


imagined.” 


A curious case of abduction was tried on the 11th instant ia the Civil Court at 
Malta. ‘The form of the proceedings was an action brought by two sisters named 
Cannon, who keep a ladies’ school at Valetta, against Mrs. Emma Curtis, for 
forcibly taking out of their custody her daughter, Miss Ellen Curtis. 
George Savage Curtis, a gentleman of fortune residing at Teigumouth, married the 
daughter of Sir William Curtis; by whom he had five daughters. From this lady 
he was divorced last year. He soon afterwards placed his three younger daughters 
at school with the plaintiffs in Malta. On leaving that island for Lisbon, Mr. 





Curtis gave strict injunctions that they should have no communication with the | 


mother; and he subsequently got his daughters to sign a written promise that 
they would avoid all intercourse. On the evening of Friday the 6th instant, Miss 


Cannon, with a number of her pupils, including Mr. Curtis's three daughters, ' 


crossed from Valetta to Slienia in a ferry-boat, for the purpose of taking a walk. 


We at present withhold the name, though we have no doubt of the | 
A gentleman also well known to the patrons of 


The clerk at length contrived to foree | 
the weapon from him; and, in his turn, plunged it into the man’s leg, and cut the | 


All the lower part of the town was under water, | 


On Saturday afternoon, three boys—two sons | 


Mr. | 


About mid-channel, the ferry-boat was passed by a man-of-war's gig, steered 
Lieutenant Baker, the commander of her Majesty's steamer Ardest, and bayi 
two females in the stern-sheets. These parties were put on shore just before the 
arrival of the ferry-boat. They were recognized, however, to be Mrs. Curtis 
and hermaid. On making this discovery, Miss Cannon hurried her charges into 
the ferry-boat, desiring the rowers to make all haste back to Valetta, 
The gig put off in pursuit, with Mrs. Curtis on board; and having overtaken the 
slower craft, one of the gig’s crew held on with a boat-hook, while Lieutenant 
| Baker demanded the delivery of the young ladies to their mother; stating that he 
would take upon himself the whole responsibility. Miss Cannon refused compli- 
ance. An appeal was then made to Miss Ellen Curtis; who ultimately, though 
with some hesitation, allowed herself to be helped from the ferry-boat into the gig: 
her sisters refused to accompany her. When asked by Miss Cannon whether she 
| went of her own free will, Miss Ellen Curtis declared that she merely wished to 
see her mother, and not to go away with her. Finally, Mrs. Curtis and Lieutenant 
Baker both promised that the young lady should be restored in three hours. This 
promise having been disregarded, the matter was put into the hands of the police, 
It was then ascertained that Mrs. Curtis had arrived from Southampton, in the 
Ripon steamer, on the 31st July, under the name of Charles. The case was ar- 
gued at some length. It was contended on behalf of Mrs. Curtis, that her daughter 
had voluntarily joined her. On the other side, it was urged that, being only 
| seventeen, the young lady’s will could not be recognized. ‘The Court decided in 
favour of the plaintiffs; adjudging Mrs. Curtis to deliverup her daughter into their 
charge, until Mr. Curtis's directions in the matter should be received. Mrs. Curtis 
has appealed against the decision; and the bearing of the appeal was fixed for the 
16th instant. 


by 





In our second edition last Saturday we reported a trial that took place in the 
Central Criminal Court on that day—that of John Ramsay for the murder of 
Mr. Henry Williams, in November 1844. It may be recollected that Mr. Wil- 
liams died in some manner that appeared incomprehensible, after getting out 
ofa cab; Ramsay was with him at the time, both being very much intoxicated. 
Recently, Ramsay volunteered a confession that he had murdered his companion; 
but afterwards he retracted this confession, averring that he was drunk when 
he made it. At the trial, as Mr. Bodkin was stating the facts to the Jury, he 
was interrupted by Mr. Justice Erle; who said—* It appears to me, that before 
you preceed to show that the prisoner had been with the deceased, and had in- 
flicted any injury upon him, it would be as well to ascertain what was the 


| cause of death. ‘I have carefully read the depositions and listened to your open- 


'| ing, and it strikes me that the death may be accounted for by the fact that the 


deceased, while in the carriage, dropped his head on the ferrule of the umbrella, 

which entered his eye a..d penetrated to the brain.” He therefore suggested that 

the medical gentlemen should be first called. The indictment charged the 

prisoner with striking the deceased on the head, &c. If that were so, it was con- 

| trary to the evidence on the depositions; and if the learned counsel thought he 
could satisfactorily discharge his duty to the public by adopting this course, the 
ends of justice would be answered. Mr. Bodkin did adopt the Judge's sugges- 
tion; Mr. Fogarty, a surgeon, confirmed the judicial view; and the trial, which 
was brief, resulted in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 


Mr. Grantley Berkeley has proved his fitness, for once, to administer his uni- 
versal remedy, the “ punch on the head,” for he has been returned for Chelten- 
ham simply by beating his opponent on the poll.—Dunch. 

In some of our English contemporaries we have scen paragraphs relating to the 
extraordinary size of the grain crops in different localities. On the farm of Bwlch, 
in the parish of Abergwilly in Carmarthenshire, in the occupation of the owner, 
Mr. Willian Williams, there are crops which will not suffer by comparison with 
those we have mentioned. On the farm in question there is a crop of wheat, the 
length of the stalks 6 feet 2 inches, the ear 7} inches long, and containing 56 
| corns. On the same farm an oat ear has been found containing 270 corns, the 
length of the stalk 6 feet; and this is the size of the greater part of the crop.— 
Carmarthen Journal. 

An instance of animal sagacity and humanity, unequalled in our remembrance, 
took place before our door lately. An unfortunate dog, in order to make sport 
for some fools, had a pan tied to his tail, and was sent off on his travels towards 
Galt. He reached the village utterly exhausted, and Jay down before the steps of 
Mr. Young's tavern, eyeing most anxiously the horrid annoyance hung behind 
him, but unable to move a step further, or rid himself of the torment. Another 
dog, a Scotch colly, came up at the same time; and, seeing the distress of his 
crony, laid himself gently down beside him, and, gaining his confidence by a few 
caresses, proceeded to gnaw the string by which the noisy »ppendage was attached 
to his friend’s tail, and by about a quarter of an hour's exertion severed the cord, 
and started to his legs with the pan hanging from the string in his mouth; and 
after a few joyful capers around his friend, departed on his travels in the highest 
glee at his success.—Ldinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

A hive of bees has been found in the roof of the church of Widmerpool, in Not® 
tinghamshire, from which a hundred pounds of honey have been obtained. 

The labourers on the Londonderry and Coleraine Railway were engaged ina 
strange combat the other day: a number of whales entered Lough Foyle and got 
into shallow water; the “ navigators ” put off with two boats, and attempted with 
poles, spars, and rails, to conquer the fish: but they had a hard struggle, from 
the inefficient weapons they possessed. Eventually, four whales were captured. 
It is supposed that this will be the last scene of the kind in Lough Foyle: in four 
years what are now shallows are expected to become waving fields of corn. 

On Sunday morning, as the train from the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway wa 
starting for the Scotswood station, two men imprudently jumped upon the steps 
of one of the carriages, and, after riding over the bridge, one of them jumped off, 
and fell on the opposite line. Before, however, he could recover himself, another 
train, from Blaydon, came up, and the iron plough in front of the wheels swept 
him off the line; by which his life was fortunately preserved. The man imme- 
diately got up and walked deliberately away.—Newcastle Advertiser. 

John Holyoak, an assistant plate-layer, has been killed at Rugby, by an engine 
knocking him down while he was clearing the railway of coke: his legs having 
been crushed, they were amputated; and he died soon afterwards. He smoked a 
pipe both before and after the amputation. Holyoak had been a soldier for twenty- 
one years, and he regretted in his Jast moments that he had not died in battle 
rather than thus. 

A young girl has been killed, at Worcester, by culpable carelessness in putting 
away a gun without removing the loading. ‘The sufierer’s family had charge of 
| ahouse for a day; it was proposed to scare some pigeons by firing a gun, but 
eventually it was resolved only to fire off a percussion-cap on the nipple; an old 
cap having fallen off, a boy was picking the touch-hole, the hammer fell, some 
percussion-powder ignited, and the gun went off, shooting the girl dead: the 
owner of the weapon had, contrary to his usual practice, left it loaded. 

On Tuesday afternoon, four men in a small sailing-boat off Wandsworth fas- 
tened the sail, as there was no wind, while they wetted it: a sudden gust came 
and upset the beat; the men were thrown into the water; and two—brothers— 
perished. . 

As two men were engaged in fishing in the mill-pond at Sidlesham, near Chi- 
chester, on Friday night, about twelve o'clock, one of them was suffocated by a 
small fish leaping into his throat, and there becoming fixed. No proper assistance 
| being at hand, his partner could not extricate the fish from its position, and in five 
minutes the poor fellow was a corpse. He has left a wife and three children.— 
' Sussex Advertiser. 
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Two men have perished by a fall of earth on the railway near Novéant, in 
France; and five or six by a similar disaster at Frouard, near Nancy. 

A fire burst out on Wednesday afternoon at Messrs. Craven and Lucas’s sugar- 
refinery, in Whitechapel, and burnt for two hours; but by the exertions of the 
firemen, the flames were then got under, after the upper floor had been destroyed. 

The Reverend Huntley Haggard, the curate of St. John’s, Newcastle, has com- 
mitted suicide at Carlisle, by cutting his throat. Mr. Haggard had been most | 
exemplary in his conduct, and liberal to excess on a very small salary; he was 
about to be married; but be was of a very nervous temperament, and his mind 
had become unsettled for some time. 

Some two months since, James Walsh was murdered, at Ballingarry, by his 
wife and father-in-law, who fled to America: the culprits have been captured by | 
an Irish officer at Toronto; the man, Bropliy, was found in a fever-shed laid up | 
with the prevailing disease. 

A notice has been published cautioning the public against the receipt of forged | 
five-pound notes of the bank of Messrs. Rudford and Wragge, of Stourbridge, of | 
the date of June 1, 1847. The genuine notes issued by the firm on that day were 
from Nos. 5,002 to 5,400 inclusive. The forged ones may be detected by their 
entry and signatures having been lithographed, which is not the case with the 
genuine ones. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





















Number of Summer 
deaths average 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases .... 471 ° 226 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 1i2 10s | 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . . 14 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. Ist 22¢ | 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .......... esecceese 3) cose 25 | 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Dig« 127 t | 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ..........seeeeeecee ancceeerensess 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. .. 2... ...eeee eee eses i2 : io 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 2... 6. cee ecees 13 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e. ......666 0.000000 cove 7 ° 2 } 
GEE BGO ccccserce coves. covecevessecece out e+eeene cescees ! ° t 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ ....+- ae 13 — 25 

Total (including unspecified causes) ..........++ 1057 940 


The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered it the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 1057; Dorsetshire, 684; excess, 373. 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 96.2° in the sun to 43.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 2.2°. The mean directions of the wind for the week were North 
by East and North by West, but the air was generally calm. 


+: POSTSCRIPT. 


Letters from Turin, of the 22d instant, announce that the King of Sar- 
dinia had formally protested against the occupation of Ferrara, and for- 
warded copies of that protest to all the Courts of Europe. Charles Al- 
bert had, moreover, written to the Pope, offering to place at his disposal 
both his army and navy, should the independence of the Pontifical do- 
minions be menaced by the Austriantroops. It was expected that the pro- 
test would appear on the following day in the J’icdmontese Gazette; and the 
inhabitants of Turin were preparing a general illumination to celebrate the 
event. 

Accounts from Vienna, of the 14th instant, state that the intelligence re- 
ceived from Gallicia was far from being satisfactory, the country be 
state of great excitement. A priest who was condemned to des 
Lemberg had been reprieved, and sentenced to imprisonment for twenty 
years in the fortress of Kufstein. At Lemberg the country was also ina 
very disturbed state. 

The Queen’s steamer Rattler arrived at Falmouth yesterday morning 
from Rio Janeiro, bringing intelligence that the English had raised the 
blockade in the Rio de la Plata. 










The Paris papers and letters of Thursday are still filled with the Pras- 
lin affair. The corres} ondent of the Morning Chronicle reports upon the 
post mortem examination— 

“The autopsy of the body of the Duke of Praslin took place on Wednesday 
evening, in the prison of the Luxembourg. It was performed by Drs. Andral, 
Orfila, Tardieu, Roujet, and Louis. The internal viscera were carried to the 
Ecole de Medicine, where they were examined. The examination left no doubt of 
the fact that death had been produced by arsenic, which committed great ravages 
on the heart and the stomach. The brain was found to be in a healthy state, 
from which it is inferred that he did not take laudanum at all. Drs, Ortila and 
Tardieu are to n.ake a report to the Court on the state of the body.” 

The Chancellor of France, as President of the Court of Peers, has 
summoned the members to meet in the Chamber of Council on Saturday 
next. 

The person who was sent to Marshal Sebastiani immediately after the 
assassination of the Dutchess of Praslin returned to Paris on Wednesday, 
with accounts of the Marshal; whom he found at Vevay, in Switzerland. 

“The fatal event was announced to him as carefully as possible; but the grief 
of the Marshal may be conceived. His family, however, are tranquillized as to 
his health. The Marshal was ignorant up to the moment of the messenger’: 
quitting him who was the author of the murder. The whole truth will have been 
revealed to him by his physician, who was charged with this painful mission, and 
who met the Marshal at Dole. General Sebastiani left this morning to meet his 
brother, who would arrive in Paris on Thursday.” 

The will of the Dutchess de Praslin has been delivered to the President 
of the Tribunal. She bequeathed an annuity of considerable amount 
her husband. To the directions respecting the education of her child: 
six of whom are daughters, she annexed the significant condition th 
their education should be superintended by a man, a professor, and not by « 
governess. 

The public ferment increases. The populace assembled around the 
prison on Wednesday evening, notwithstanding the presence of a consider- 
able military force, showed symptoms of an approaching émeute; demand- 
ing in loud and menacing tones to be shown the body of the Duke de 
Praslin, and exclaiming that they did not believe him to be dead. The 
Soldiers were at length ordered to disperse the people; and several indi-. 
viduals were arrested. 

The Prince de Joinville, who continues to be indisposed, is gone to St. 
Cloud, where the remainder of the Royal Family were expected on Satur- 
day or Sunday. 





rs 











The Times announces the failure of Messrs. W. and J. Woodley, in con- 
sequences of speculations in corn— 


“ The liabilities are 90,0002, and it is understood that the assets are certain to 
yield a considerable surplus. These chiefly consist of Americam cern and flour; 
an excess of 15,0002, it is alleged, would still remain after paying all parties. A 
few months back Mr. Woodley was about to retire from business with an ample 
fortune; and the present difficulties of the firm are attributed to the circumstance 
of a party who was sent to America to make purchases having exceeded his 


| instructions. 


“ We have also from Liverpool,” adds the Times, “ the report of two failures— 
Messrs. J. and F. O'Neal and Co., and W. Rowett and Co, Both firms were in 
the corn-trade, but the liabilities in each instance are believed to be small.” 


Last night's Gazette contains an order in Council announcing that a treaty has 
been concluded, and is now subsisting, between Great Britain and the Grand Duke 


| of Tuscany, by which that state is declared entitled to all the immunities enjoyed 


by the United States and Portugal, under the act of the 59th of George IIL, au- 
thorizing the conclusion of a commercial treaty with those two nations, and the 
act of the Sth and 9th Victoria for granting certain duties of customs. 


Two gentlemen have arrived in the British metropolis from the Government of 
the United States of America, and, as we understand, missioned by the American 
powers, for the purpose of making themselves officially acquainted with the ma- 
chinery and conduct of our bonding system, with the view of introducing it into 
the United States asa branch of commercial policy. These American gentlemen 
have been introduced by his Excellency the American Ambassador to our Board 
of Customs; and the principal members of the Board have received an intimation 
from the Foreign Secretary or the Prime Minister to pay the gentlemen every 


| respect and attention, and to render them every practicable assistance in their 


commercial researches.— Times. 

The Dublin letters of Tuursday report continued complaints from the unions 
against the repayment of relief advances. The general demand is for an exten- 
sion of time, 

Some base coin has been put in circulation at Birmingham, It is in imitation 
of the Victoria silver coinage; and in sonorous quality and specific gravity has 
a considerable resemblance to silver. The metal, however, is whiter, and is 
easily bent. 

Edward Darwin has been committed for trial, at Birmingham, for being en- 
raged in a wholesale manufacture of base Turkish coin. There was evidence to 
prove that nine casks of false piastres had been made and exported, representing 
a value of 95,0001. sterling. 

Advices received at Lloyd’s announce the loss of the Robarts East Indiaman, 
by fire, in Saugur Roads, on the 29th June. The vessel had a valuable cargo on 
board, as well as many passengers; and was bound for China. The crew and 
passengers, who had taken to the boats, were received on board the Fatima, and 
landed at Kedgeree. The fire is attributed to the Lascars, who formed the crew 
of the ship: they receive six months’ pay in advance, and find it profitable to 
burn the vessels before getting far from land, as they thus become free for 
another job, with a balance of pay in their pockets. 

The following facts, which seem to have escaped the attention of those 
who watch over the interest of Naval officers, show the injustice that is 
done to some classes of veterans in comparison with others, arising from that 
want of a general principle which characterizes the public service in all its 
departments. 

The half-pay of oflicers of the Navy, under the rank of Admiral, is pro- 


| gressive; but the increase does not depend upon the merits nor even upon 


the length of their services, but upon the mortality or promotion among 
their seniors ou the respective lists; it being given to the first hundred, the 
next hundred and fifty, or the next seven hundred, &c. See the anoma- 
lous results of this toutine system !— 


Virst advance afte: Mighest rate of Half-Day 





Ran obtained after years of 
dears of service, service, 
Captains .... Seventeen years (12s, 6d. per diem.) | Twenty-five years (14s, Gd, per diem) 
Commanders | Thirty-one «+++++ ( 10s.) 
Lieutenants... Thirty-lo «+++ (CUS Pee eee Vherty-eight «++ +( 78) 
Masters ....- MEF ccccccccces (Ge.)occcccccceses Phirty-five +++ (78.) 
Pursers «.. Chirty-eight «+ -(G8.)eessecevecess Orty-lWO «+++ (7s8.) 


‘Ihus, while a Purser is thirty-five and a Lieutenant thirty-two years in 
gaining any addition to his half-pay, a Master obtains it in six, and a Cap- 
tain in seveuteen years. Captains get the highest rate of half-pay in tweuty- 
five years; while a poor Lieutenant must wait thirty-eight years, a Master 
thirty-five, and a Purser forty-two, for the highest advance: and to judge 
from the present state of the respective lists, there must be a much longer 
interval in future, unless so absurd a system be amended. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanos, FRIDAY APTERNOON, 

In addition to the failure of Messrs. Robinson, noticed in our last report, more 
than ove insolvency of important firms has occurred since. The heaviest in 
amount, in London, is that of Messrs. Castellain and Sons; while in Liverpool 
that of Messrs. Lyon and Finney is equal in magnitude to any yet recorded, 
These various calamities have had a very disastrous effect upon commercial 
credit, and searcely a day has passed without the prevalence of unfounded ru- 
mours of the failure of first-rate houses. A general indisposition to any length- 
ened investments exists among capitalists; and though money is cheap in Lom- 
bard Street upon loans for short periods, discounts are difficult, and the negotia- 
tion of bills having more than two or three months to ran impessible except at 
rates varying from 6 to 8 oreven 10 percent. The settlement of the Consol 




















Account occurred yesterday; and the “ continuation” was larger than it has been 
fur a long time. The difference of price between Consols for Money and 
for the October Account was 3 per cent; that premium being currently 
ven by the speculators to carry over stock till 13th October. At the 
wice of the day, 8649, it is equivalent to an interest of nearly 64 
the capital employed; and during the extremity of the 
t at the rate of 10 per cent per annum was given upon 
days upon the security of English Stock. <A very general feeling 
1¢ Bank Directors, at their usual weekly meeting, would have 
mum rate of discount to 5 per cent; but this anticipation was 
vere very liberal, however, in their aceommodation to the 
public, and advanced about 300,0002 by way of loan upon Stock and Exchequer 
Bills, to members of the Stock Exchange. 

Ihe prices of the English Securities have been well supported; and at the 
lowest the quotations were never more than § per cent below the closing quota- 
tions of last week: today they have in a great measure recovered the lost ground ; 
the last price being for Money 874, and for the October Account 874 §. Ex- 
chequer Bills continue steady, and fluctuate between a smal! discount and a small 
premium, the average price being about par. 3 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been very unimportant, and prices 
generally lower. Mexican is the only Stock that bas shown any tendency to ad- 
vance: ihis security is well supported in the expectation of favourable advices by 
the next American packet, the closing quotation of today being 194. 
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Portuguese Bonds have been depressed to 24; Spanish Active to 19}, and 
Spanish Three per Cents to 29}: though no improvement has occurred in the 

uotations today, the market may be considered firmer, especially for the 
Febnekens and business to a limited extent may now be transacted at the 
current prices, which on one or two days lately has been impossible. : 

The principal Railway Shares are nearly about last quotations. An improve- 
ment of about 5/. per share may be noticed in the Norfolk line; the price having 
risen from 108 (the lowest quotation last week) to 113. The feeling of the pub- 
lic with regard to railways has undergone a complete change: the blind confi- 
deace with which every statement respecting them used to be received has given 
place to universal distrust. Every item in the accounts is now the subject of 
cavil: among other assertions, it is stated that great delusion exists in the ap- 
portionment of the charges, arising from the repair and replacement of the en- 
gines and carriages, and that large sums which ought to be charged against the 
revenue are transferred to the capital account. Acting upon the notoriety of these 
rumours, application was made by Mr. Slaughter, the Secretary of the Rail- 
way Department in the Stock Exchange, to the Secretary of the London and 
North-western Railway, for information upon the points in question; and a reply 
has been received, stating that though in the original outtit of the railway the 
carrying-stock was charged to capital account, its maintenance has since been 
always charged to the account of revenue; and so strictly has this principle been 
adhered to, that upon the recent amalgamation of the North-western, Liverpool 
and Manchester, and Grand Junction lines, stock which had cost the Compauy 
1,200,000/. was estimated to be worth within 70,000/. of the original cost. ‘The 
publication of this statement has materially tended to allay the anxieties of 
many persons holding railway stock; the London and North-western being con- 
sidered as the pattern line, and as the model upon which most of the others have 


been formed. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 21st instant 
exhibit, as compared with those of the previous week, the following variations. 
An excess is observable in the rest of 16,995/.; private deposits 472,538!.; seven- 
day and other bills, 10,334/.; notes unissued, 495,775. On the other band, there 
is a diminution in the other deposits of 582,855/.; other securities, 565,0641. ; notes 
issued, 33,510/.; fand in the gross amount of bullion, 47,1997. The total amount 
in store in both departments being 9,239,618/, against 9,286,817/. as given in 
the last return. The business transacted in the English Funds has been unim- 
portant; a disposition to sell Stock was observable at the opening of the market, 
and Consols for the Account were for a short time offered at 879. A firmer 
appearance, is however, now observable, and the price is 87 4 for Money, and 
873 3% for Account. There is no change in the Foreign Funds; and no business 
or fluctuations of importance in the Railway Shares; the attention of the jobbers 
and brokers being almost entirely absorbed by the preparations for the settle- 
ment of the Account on Tuesday next. Money is scarce, ranging from 5 to8 per 
cent, and even higher upon some classes of security. 





3 per Cent Consofs ....++-++- 87} Danish 3 per Cents 85 7 
Ditto for Account, ...++++++ 875 i | Dutch 2} perCents ........ 553 6 } 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 87$ § | Ditto 4 per Cents. ......... 883 93 
3} per Cents......++. coseee 89 3 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 19 4 
Long Annuities ....+-.++++ 98 | New Grenada..+++++++-+e++ 19 20 
Bank Stock .......see0ee08 —— | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 ...... 216 
Exchequer Bills.....+++++++ 14pm. | Peruvians. .++..-+erreres 33 6 
India Stock. ......0+eeee0e —_— | Russian 5 per Cents .......- 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...+++- 835 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 19} 20 
Belgian 4} per Cents ...--++ 92 4 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 293 30 
Buenos Ayres 6per Cent-... 36 9 Venezuela «+... eeveccccees 38 40 
Chilian 6 per Cents...--.++. 90 2 





THE THEATRES. 

The real and final closing night of her Majesty's Theatre was on Satur- 
day last; with Jenny Lind in the Sonnambula. The “last night of the 
subscription” at Covent Garden was also on Saturday; with the opera of 
the opening, Semiramide. There were at both houses the usual appear- 
ances of a farewell for the season: the audiences were quite sentimental in 
their applause, calling for the performers in succession, cheering them with 
acclamations, and covering them with showers of bouquets. ‘This practice 
of “calling ” and bouquet-throwing, a few years ago an exotic novelty, 
has grown to such a height as to have become an absolute nuisance. 

At Covent Garden there were two extra nights, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, at greatly reduced prices, for the expressed purpose of throwing 
open the theatre and its entertainments to the “general public.” The 
opera on Tuesday was La Donna del Lag», on Wednesday Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with the usual allowance of ballet. Crowded audiences of the 
“ general public” on both nights received the performances with entire 
satisfaction. 


The shutting up of the Operahouses seems to have been the signal for 
activity in the outskirts. A few years ago it would have been difficult to 
make any one believe that the movements of Her Majesty’s Theatre could 
affect those of Sadler’s Wells; but of late the rage for the musical drama 
has been so much in the ascendant, that the influence of the great musical 
houses may possibly be felt in regions that hitherto could not have dreamed 
of such an invasion. 

Sadler’s Wells opened on Monday; and Cymbeline was produced with the 
usual company,—that is to say, the principal parts were sustained by Miss 
Laura Addison, and Messrs. Phelps, Marston, G. Bennett, and Scharf. The 
acting is simply respectable; but the getting up and the management of the 
ensemble, considering the resources of the theatre, are admirable. This 
is the strong point of Sadler's Wells. ‘Though many of the individual parts 
would not stand the test of criticism, a reverential feeling for the works of 
the great national dramatist, and an artistical spirit in giving the general 
effects, are clearly visible in whatever is produced. The audience is deci- 
dedly the most comfortable in and about London; for, like an Astley’s audi- 
ence, they come on purpose to be pleased; but, unlike an Astley’s audience, 
they are only satisfied with the higher order of drama. Cymbeline is what 
is called, in theatrical parlance, a‘ heavy-acting ” piece; but the enthusiasm 
at the fall of the curtain, and the copious diffusion of “ Knight's Cabinet 
Shakspere” among the auditors, who conned every word with attention, 
showed that it was not heavy to them: if we would seck a parallel, we 
should look among a class widely different. In spirit they are more like 
the audience assembled at Westminster School to witness a play of Terence 
than any other audience in London. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 








opposition to the long-established Italian Operahouse of the metropolis; 
and the close of the season is a point at which we may form some judg- 
ment respecting the effects of the experiment, in so far at least as public 
objects are concerned, directly and indirectly. The question is, Has “the 
Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden” conduced, and in what degree, to 
the improvement of the Italian musical stage, either by its own exertions, 
or by the exertions to which it has stimulated the management of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre? 

In reviewing the proceedings of the two houses, there is an evident dif. 
ference in the tests to which they ought to be subjected. Her Majesty's 
Theatre has necessarily adhered in a great degree to a system of manage- 
ment imposed upon it by its position for a century and more as the pecu- 
liar entertainment of the aristocracy, and consequently subject to many 
fushionable and “ conservative” influences. The Covent Garden Opera 
was founded on avowed priaciples of “reform.” It professed, in the words 
of its preliminary prospectus, to be established “for the purpose of ren- 
deriug a more perfect performance of the lyric drama than had been hi- 
therto attained in this country.” According to the demi-oflicial representa- 
tions of its confidential partisans, it was set on foot for the purpose of 
breaking up a giant monopoly, which had engendered a mass of abuses— 
of raising from its degradation the character of the opera stage—of pla- 
cing its enjoyments, hitherto confined to the great and wealthy, within 
the reach of the general public. An enterprise setting out with such pre- 
tensions is bound to render an account of the manner in which it has made 
them good. 

Let us glance, in the first place, at the season of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Lumley, in his general prospectus, alluded to the “circumstances of 
peculiar difliculty ” under which he had made arrangements for opening 
his house. And certainly his difficulties were of no ordinary kind. After 
the close of the previous season, the first news of a rival establishment, 
and of the general desertion from his own camp to that of the enemy, came 
upon him like a clap of thunder. Without calling in question the motives 
of the movement, or inquiring how much of private and personal feeling 
was mingled with the professed views of public benefit, we have only to 
recollect, that, in consequence of plans laid within his own walls, he found 
himself all at once deprived of every important member of his company 
with the single exception of Lablache, and of the whole of the magnificent 
orchestra, so long the glory of his theatre. He not only found this, but 
found also, when he set about recruiting his army, or rather raising another, 
that he had been forestalled by the enemy, who had ransacked the Con- 
tinent before he was aware of their existence. It would have been no 
wonder, then, had his company been greatly inferior to those of previous 
years. It was inferior, no doubt, but by no means greatly so; and his 
efforts to make it what it was did credit to his energy and judgment. 
His engagement of Jenny Lind, Gardoni, Coletti, and Staudigl, and 
his retention of Madame Castellan and Lablache, formed the nucleus 
of a strong company; which was well filled up by the addition of Fras- 
chini, Superchi, Bouché, and the younger Lablache. It was, indeed, not 
well balanced; containing a superfluity of basses, while it had neither a 
second soprano nor a tolerable contralto; defects which were sadly felt in 
the course of the season, and which go a good way in accounting for and 
excusing the poverty of the répertoire. 

In this respect, Mr. Lumley has certainly disappointed the public 
very much. In his programme of the season, he made a number 
of promises, the non-fulfilment of which has exposed him to a great 
deal of obloquy. He promised Meyerbeer's Camp of Silesia, produced 
under the composer’s direction; and Mendelssohn's Tempest, produced 
in the same way, with the cast of parts specified. ‘lhese promises 
were not redeemed. It turned out that Mendelssohn's opera was a 
work not in esse, but in posse; and it was vehemently denied by the par- 
tisans of the other house that Mendelssohn had ever engaged, or even 
intended to write it. Our conviction is that he did both intend and engage 
to do so, but that Mr. Lumley was too sanguine in reckoning upon it du- 
ring this season. The obstacles to Jenny Lind’s appearance, which delayed 
her début from the beginning of March to the beginning of May, and 
would have prevented it altogether had they been met by a man of less 
energy than Mr. Lumley, must have deranged his plans for the production 
of operas: for it cannot be doubted, that had Mademoiselle Lind arrived at 
the beginning of the season, she would have performed a greater variety of 
parts, and the operas in which she appeared would have been more delibe- 
rately and completely brought out. Between the opening of the theatre 
and the advent of Jenny Lind, the following pieces were performed—La 
Favorita, Lucia di Lammermoor, and L’Elisir d' Amore, of Donizetti; Nino, 
Frnani, I Due Foscari, and I Lombardi, of Verdi; La Sunnambula and I 
Puritani, of Bellini. The pieces in which Mademoiselle Lind appeared 
were—Ltoberto il Diavolo, La Sonnambula, La Figlia del Reggimento, Norma, 
I Masnadieri, (Verdi's opera promised at the beginning of the season,) and 
Le Nozze di Figaro. Such was the répertoire of the whole season; and it 
was certainly no improvement upon former years. We had no fewer than 
five feeble operas of Verdi, but not a note of Rossini. The charming 
Matrimonio Segreto and the colossal Don Giovanni, for the first time these 
many years, were not forthcoming; and of Mozart we had only Figaro, 
produced after the season was properly over. But the non-performance 
of these and other works of a high class (as we have observed) was pro- 
bably rendered impracticable by the composition of the company. 

In the department of ballet, Her Majesty’s Theatre has shone with 
even more than wonted lustre: the great Taglioni and her youthful rela- 
tive, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, Lucile Grahn, and the young and rising Caro- 


| lina Rosati, with Perrot, St. Leon, and Paul Taglioni, formed a combina- 
| tion of talent scarcely ever equalled. 


Let us now turn to Covent Garden. The company there, formed under 
the advantageous circumstances already mentioned, was of unprecedented 
strength and completeness. It embraced not only all the great performers 
but one who have appeared for many years on the Haymarket beards, but 
some of the most distinguished who could be drawn from the theatres of 
Italy, to appear in London for the first time. It was a company enjoying 


| a superabundance of strength, and able to meet any exigence of the Italian 


The conclusion of a season unparalleled in the musical annals of England | 
for the degree in which it has excited the attention of the public, naturally | 


suggests a few retrospective reflections on its results as affecting the pro- 
gress of musical taste, and the fortunes of the Italian lyrical stage in this 


| 


country. It has been the first season of a new theatre, opened in direct Lago; of Bellini, La Sonnambula, Norma, and I Puritani; of Donizetti, 


stage. With such objects as were professed by this establishment, and with 
such means of accomplishing them, what has been really efiected? Has 
the selection of operas assumed the classical and elevated character which 
there was reason to expect?—a question which may be answered by a sim- 
ple enumeration of the pieces performed. They were—of Rossini, Semira- 
mide, L'Italiana in Algieri, Il Barbiere, La Gazsa Ladra, and La Donna del 
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LElisir d’ Amore, Maria di Rohan, Lucrezia Borgia, Anna Bolena, and 
Lucia di Lammermoor; of Verdi, Ernani and I Due Foscari; of Mozart, 
Don Giovanni and Figaro. This selection is better—more extensive—than 
that of Her Majesty’s Theatre; but, all circumstances considered, is it as 
much better as it ought to have been? Every musical reader will at once 
answer in the negative. 

If we compare the manner in which the operas have been got up and 

rformed at the two houses, the new theatre has a decided advantage on 
the whole. At the Haymarket, the mutilated Roberto il Diavolo, the 
Norma with the principal scenes marred by an incompetent Adulgisa, the 
Figaro without a tolerable Cherubino, and spoiled by coarse and incorrect 
accompaniment, contrasted unfavourably with the complete and highly- 
finished representation of the Semiramide, the Don Giovanni, the Donna del 
Lago, and the Figaro, at Covent Garden. But all the performances were 
not so good as these, In Muria di R»han, not only a worthless opera, but 
an inefficient prima donna, was a second time forced upon the public after 
an unequivocal condemnation; and in this opera, as well as in the Jtaliana 
in Algieri, (one of Rossini’s poorest productions,) and the Barbiere, the ad- 
mirable Alboni was brought forward in parts either unworthy of her or 
unsuited to her. In regard to the power, precision, and delicacy of the 
instrumental accompaniments, the discipline of the chorus, the nicety of 
execution in the concerted music, and other things which constitute the 
ensemble of a performance, the preference is due to the Covent Garden 
house. To form a great orchestra is a work of tim: and painstaking, 
even when the individual talents exist in abundance. ‘The new theatre 
possessed the whole of the maguificent band of the old house, with its expe- 
rienced conductor, who had only to add to its strength and its discipline. 
Mr. Lumley had to collect a crowd of people drawn from foreign theatres, 
of whose qualifications he must have been imperfectly informed, and to 
place them under a chief to whom most of them were strangers. There 
were fine players among them—such orchestral performers as Piatti, 
L’Anglais, Lavigne, Tolbecque, Pillet, Deloffre, and Watts, are not easily 
surpassed; but the body of ripieni stringed-instruments, the great strength 
of an orchestra, were of an inferior stamp; and it is not wonderful that 
Balfe—let him have all due credit for ability and zeal—could not bring 
them to the high discipline and efliciency of Costa’s troops. 

On the whole, we are inclined to conclude that the Italian opera in 
England stands, at the end of this season of unprecedented excitement, 
pretty much where it did at the beginning. At the new theatre, there 
have been very fine and complete performances of several of the best operas: 
but we have seen them, in bygone years, performed nearly and sometimes 
quite as well at the old house. At Her Majesty's Theatre, Jenny Lind 
has enchanted the public by her simplicity, freshness, and truth as an ac- 
tress, and by the exquisite purity, grace, and expression of her vocal style: 
but Jenny Lind must have visited England, as the Catalanis, the Sontags, 
the Malibrans, and the Schroeder-Devrients have done, had no rival opera- 
house ever been dreamed of. Neither the one theatre nor the other has 
done anything to extend the knowledge or elevate the taste of the public 
by reviving any of the great classical works of a former age. The new 
theatre has confined itself to the narrow round of pieces already hackneyed 
by the old; and its most assiduous frequenter can have learned nothing 
from it that he might not have known before it began its career. 


Of the success of the new theatre as a speculation we know nothing. | 
There are rumours of financial embarrassments, intestine dissensions among | 


the parties concerned, and impending changes in the management; but of 
such matters we are not called on to take cognizance. We may say, how- 
ever, that there are indications of a disposition to adopt, for the future, a re- 
duced scale of expenditure, to abandon the ballet, and to rely for support on 
the general body of the public; leaving Her Majesty’s Theatre to its ancient 
and established patrons, the aristocracy and fashionable classes. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the tide of success set in with the arrival of Jen- | 


ny Lind, and continued to flow till the end of the season. The extraordinary 
attraction of the fair Scandinavian was due certainly to her own merits; but 


much of it may also be ascribed to extrinsic causes—to the impediments | 


which retarded her appearance and rendered it for some time a matter of 


doubt, and to the partisan warfare which carried the interest of the subject | 


into every part of the kingdom. Before she arrived curiosity and suspense 
had risen to a feverish excitement, which exalted the enthusiasm of those 
who witnessed her earliest appearances, and whose cries of admiration con- 
tinued to stimulate the eagerness of the public. Mr. Lumley must not 
(and probably does not) look for a continuance of this state of feeling. If 
Jenny Lind return next season, she will receive the welcome so justly due 
to her great qualities; but the mania of the season of 1847 will have sub- 
sided, and her presence will no longer throw “ glamour” in the eyes of 
the public, rendering them blind and indifferent to every person and thing 
on the stage saving herself and her performance. Next season she will not 
be applauded to the echo in Vorma; nor will her appearance serve as au 
excuse for a maimed opera of Mozart, or for a worthless opera of 
Verdi. In a word, Mr. Lumley must not, another season, count on the 
influence of any “ bright particular star,” even though that star be Jenny 
Lind. The Haymarket audience, as well as that of Covent Garden, will 
demand a satisfactory ensemble; and will not be satisfied with perform- 
ances in any degree iuferior in completeness and general effect to the best 
of those which they have witnessed in bygone years. It must not be for- 
gotten, that his theatre no longer possesses the great feature which so long 
distinguished it par excellence—the unrivalled “Opera Band.” Even 
should he accomplish the difficult task of forming such another, it will no 
longer stand alone and unequalled: and thus, weakened in one of his chief 
points, it is the more necessary that he strengthen himself in every other. 
In the long run, the preference will be given, not to the theatre which pro- 
duces a succession of isolated stars, however brilliant, but to that which, 
in the entire performance of an opera, fulfils most completely the design of 
the author and satisfies the taste and judgment of a critical audience. 

After all, the question of the expediency or practicability of two Italian 
Operas in London is not decided by the experiment of this season. Too 
many disturbing forces have been at work. The first formation of a new 
theatre on so great a scale was of itself sufficient to create a temporary ex- 
citement and interest in operatic affairs; an interest immeasurably increased 
by the acquisition of Jenny Lind—for it is no doubt that she cortriouted 
greatly, though indirectly, to fill the walls even of Covent Garden. On the 
other hand, the difficulties and embarrassments under which this theatre is 
said to have labour 2d, have probably been owing to errors in management 
and expenditure, which experience may correct. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISEASE OF FRANCE AND ITS SPECIFIC. 


THE nforbid state of France is too apparent and too serious not to 
indicate an approaching crisis; and the root of the disease is to 
us scarcely less apparent, in the want of a truly national policy— 
a vocation for the people—something worthy to concentrate their 
desires, their convictions, and their energies. It is true that in 
England, by a dull kind of coxcombry, which it is to be hoped we 
are outgrowing, we are prone to regard as disease all that is not 
natural to our own state when healthy, and that we have a silly 
habit of using the word “ French” as an epithet indicating cer- 
tain kinds of vicious frivolities; as though there were but one 
standard of manners, and we had monopolized social perfection. 
But the symptoms of the disease in France are not confined 
to the ordinary national characteristics which we so readily 
set down as “morbid”: the sweeping extent of official cor- 
ruption, the alienation of the Royal Family from the affections 
of the people, the criminal tendencies among the high-born 
and wealthy, of which the world has just had so flagrant an ex- 
ample, are evidences of the social disorder. Still more unmistake- 
able proof is the manner in which the people treat those overt 
acts. Princes are assailed with scandalous reports which the 
whole people circulate with a relish; the reverses and disappoint- 
ments of royal persons are noted with glee; to be a Minister is to 
be hailed in the streets with cries of “Stop thief!” a murder 
committed by a Peer is denounced as no more than the turpitude 
generally characteristic of his class. And if there were a doubt 
as to the gravity of these popular manifestations, it is removed by 
the bearing of the Government: the “laws of September,” a 
glaring infraction of the compact of July, are enforced with the 
lavish frequency of reckless desperation. If the people have lost 
| confidence in the institutions under which they live, the admi- 
| nistrators of those institutions have lost confidence in the public 
opinion by which they exist. It is well said by the Morning 
Chronicle, that the cement of the social fabric is gone. 

We believe that the primary cause of this disorder in society 
has been for some time at work, and that it is the absence of any 
settled purpose for the national activity. Nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, demand a purpose to keep them in a safe and healthy 
state of moral activity. The man who lives without an object 
for the exercise of his tastes, energy, and ambition, is not only 
useless, but is ever open to temptation, and is almost certain to 
take to mischief for “ something to do.” With nations, the temp- 
tations are still more manifold and vast; the energies that must 
be turned to some action, to mischief in default of anything else, 
are proportionately gigantic—the need for action commensurate, 
Accordingly, all nations, so long as they were great, have had 
some determined work chalked out for them. To Greece fell the 
task of developing intellectual civilization in the early days of 
history: self-development, philosophy, and art, were national ob- 
jects, the more vast and glorious for the rudeness and imperfec- 
| tion of the means at hand. Rome set herself the task of con- 
quering the world, and began to decay when her work was done. 
From mythic ages, India and Egypt have handed down to us 
immense monuments, the product of some vocation, which, dark 
and rude though it may have been, must have been national in 
| its scope and influence. The propagation of creeds and conquest 
of territory have been common objects which have excited the 
| nations, Christian and Mussulman; have exalted great powers 
| like that of Christian Rome in Europe, of Islam in Turkey, of the 
Moors in Spain, of the Normans in England, of the Spanish and 
English races in America. Even under the corrupt monarchy of 
France, a national worship of “la gloire” maintained a certain 
unity of action, which enabled the dominant classes to continue 
that incredible oppression of the bond classes until the day of its 
ceasing was regarded as the thing incredible, and the master 
sneered at the threat that his extravagant retinement of tyranny 
| would make the slave rise. When the fact did come, he would 
not have believed his senses under evidence less than that of the 
horrible Revolution. 

But the Monarch is no longer the State; and circumstances 
have combined to debar France from having any recognized na- 
tional purpose. The present Monarch, appointed as the repre- 
sentative of a national policy, as the deputy of a distinct popular 
opinion, has forgotten the duty which he undertook in the pre- 
sence of the people, to maintain that policy and opinion, and has 
at last compelled his most sincere admirers to confess that the 
business of his old age has shrunk to purely family objects and 
interests. Nodding with the drowsiness of the tomb, the old 
man thinks now of nothing but keeping quiet in his palace and 
settling his sons. 

As to the Minister, the progress of time, the very success of 
his own policy, has developed a serious defect in the political 
theory of the philosophical historian who rules France. His 
main object is to preserve; to improve if forced, but less as a 
means of preserving institutions than as a means of contenting 
the restless. What the King desires for family purposes, is the 
same thing as the principle of M. Guizot’s administration— 
quiet, mere passive quiet. The last session was a triumph of his 
| policy: nothing was done—all was neutralized, hushed, post- 
poned, shelved, set at rest. Algeria is a mere vent for the vulgar 
restlessness: too paltry for a truly national object, it makes a 
place for one of the King’s sons, a subject for the annual speech, 
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atronage for the Ministers, and a road for those loose fish who 
Fike to “go to the Devil” their own way, and who would make | 
a noise if prevented. M. Guizot hates a noise. His policy | 
seemed excellent, and so far was excellent, while war was the 
shape of danger which most threatened France and Europe. 
The war that was threatened in 1840 was a contest between the 
powers which must lead Europe in all peaceful advancement, and 
would have been nothing but calamitous. The danger to France 
now is the internal corruption incident to political inertia. 
France has no vocation: her King is thinking only of family in- 
terests; her Minister wants only quiet; her statesmen are bribed 
and corrupted; great interests are compromised to purchase si- 
lence ; paltry interests and corrupt intrigues supersede political 
activity ; her writers cannot speak, for they are silenced by “the 
laws of September.” The philosophical historian understands 
the people among whom he was born less than the mongrel ad- 
venturer from Corsica: when Napoleon planted the standard of | 
France on the Po, on the Rhine, amid the snows of the Alps or 
of Moscow, and told his people to march, he proved himself more 
of a Frenchman than M. Guizot. He toomight say “ L’état, c’est 
moi ”—until in personal objects he forgot the national objects, and 
left the nation without a purpose that engaged its own affections. 
M. Guizot’s very aim is to keep the country without an active pur- 
ose. And he has been so far helped by circumstances—by the in- 
eriority of his opponents, the levity and triviality which prevail 
among the statesmen of the day—that public opinion itself is 
effectually unsettled and distracted. It is not that the favourite 
urpose of France is thwarted by her rulers; she has no great and 
, wo nao purpose. Hence political scepticism, official corrup- 
tion, and popular revolution—for that is what it amounts to. 
Nor is it that there is no great work in Europe worthy of the 
enlightened active intellect of France and her vigorous energies. 
To mention one alone, there is the emancipation of Italy. Were | 
a Napoleon to arise—still better, were a statesman animated by | 
the love of his race, instead of mere military ambition, to declare | 
that France would once more gather her faculties and strength to 
assert and vindicate the opinions of Western Europe beyond the 
Alps—were France to help in establishing once more a “ regno 
d'Italia” but pt as a French province, to guarantee the Monarch 
of Rome not ir the person of its Emperor’s son but in that of the 
great man who is so popular with the people of France, to give | 
support wherever the Italians claim it, in a spirit worthy of the 
Jul of 1830, for Italian objects—France would again recover her | 
healthy activity, her generous loyalty. Corruption would once | 
more be left to the base alone; and revolution would be forgotten. | 


| 





IRELAND FOR THE IRISE. 


A RENEWED cry comes across St. George’s Channel, that Ireland 
cannot support her poor—thiey are, it is said, too numerous ; and 
the implication is, that England must do it. Irish writers es- 

cially combat the English maxim that the land should support | 
its own poor, and endeavour to show, as a matter of right and 
principle, that the maxim does not apply where the landlords are 
needy. The practical remedies we have repeatedly discussed ; | 
but let us glance at this new-found principle, on which the Irish 
writers rely. 

The Fifth Report of the Relief Commissioners in Dublin shows 
that the number of persons receiving gratuitous relief, since the | 
date of the previous report, was 2,920,792 ; the reduced number, 
on the Ist of August, was 2,467,989: some two millions anda 
half or three millions, therefore, have to be thrown for support 
upon purely Irish resources by the end of September. 

The Fermoy Board of Guardians declare that the task imposed 
upon them is impossible. The Commissioners had required a rate 
of 3s. in the pound to be struck for purposes of the Temporary 
Relief Act; but the Guardians reply, in substance, that they can- 
not do it—that they have already undertaken to pay as much in 

r-rates, in instalments to Government, Xc., as they can; and 
that the rates already made must content the officials. The reso- | 
lutions of the Fermoy Board amount to a declaration that the 
union cannot provide the current expenses of its poor. It appears | 
that Fermoy, as compared with other unions, has not been back- 
ward; and therefore it may be taken as a favourable representa- 
tion of Ireland generally. According, then, to this declaration, 
Treland cannot support the two millions and a half or three mil- 
lions about to be left to her. In other words, those millions must 
muddle on between life and death, as they have done in former 
years ; or must die ; or must look for support to England ; or may 
go out of the country if they choose. This is an Irish view as 
to the responsibility ot “ Ireland for the Irish.” 

If it were true, it would seem to imply that Ireland cannot 
afford to maintain a landlord class—that a landed proprietary is a 
luxury impossible to a country so insolvent as to be unable to feed 
its own people. But there is no proof of such truth. The pre- 
sent is a period of excessive pressure, and there is every prospect 
that it will be followed by a period of abundance. The support 
of the whole three millions, at 2/. a day, for a whole year, would 
only be about 9,000,000/. ; the rental of Ireland, where a landlord 
does so little as compared with an English landlord, is estimated 
at 17,000,000/. a year, under the most beggarly systems of agri- 
culture. The maximum of poor-rate in a year of famine would 
not much exceed 10s. in the pound on a rental under the most | 
beggarly systems of agriculture. We know that in many dis- 
tricts the case is far worse—we know that the gross rental is | 
liable to deductions and charges ; but we are not now considering | 


| is desirous of effecting. 


| gress in the perception of what is still wanted. 


| details in the incidence of a poor-rate or in the unequal pressure 


of a pauper population, for which practical measures have been 
repeatedly suggested. We are discussing the principle only; 
which enforces the necessity of zeal and diligence in de- 
vising remedial measures. From the broad facts it appears, 
that if the landlords were to set heartily to work—were to pro- 
vide for the present necessities by loan, and at the same time, 
by the same aid, were to take measures for putting their agricul- 
tural affairs on a better footing—they could meet the emergency 
without loss, and could even make a profit on the whole transac- 
tion. That is precisely the kind of process which the Government 
No doubt, the Government schemes are 
very defective; but it may justly be said that hitherto the land- 
lords have not lent their hearty cooperation either in devising or 
in executing. Their declaration that they cannot do more than 
they have done is either a lamentable confession of incapacity or 
a shameless declaration of indifference. 

The English maxim is, that “ the poor must be maintained by 
the land.” The Irish economists reply, “ All very well for 
wealthy England, but Irish landlords are too needy to undertake 
the burden.” But this is a shifting of terms. It is not the Eng- 
lish maxim that the poor must be maintained by the landlords: 
it holds the subsistence of the inhabitants of a country to be a 
charge upon the soil of that country prior to the charge for rent. 
The state of the landlords is beside the question ; which is one that 
concerns the primordial rights of the human race, rather than the 
social rights of the citizen. The claim of the landlord for rent is 
posterior to that of man for subsistence out of the soil. Unless 


| the bulk of the people are fed, society is ¢pso fucto dissolved, and 


such institutions as proprietary rights in the soil are practically 
voided. In Ireland the poor have been so far maintained by Eng- 
land, on the faith that the Irish landlords will be able to make 
good their tenure by satisfying the prior claim. The landlords 
persist in the pretence that they are called upon to pay for the 
Irish paupers out of a limited rent; but the pretence 1s either 
silly or dishonest. The true construction of the English maxim 
is, that the poor must be supported by the land itself-—the poor- 
rates must be dug out of the land. It would be easy to do so in 
Ireland, if the agriculturist would leave oif begging and take to 
digging. By referring the people to the land, and properly di- 
recting their labour, the landlords might not only see the hungry 
fed, but largely add to those incomes of which they complain as 
so limited and so burdened. 





THE PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL WANT. 


Amone the advantages accruing from the new system of sub- 
sidizing schools under the inspection of the Education Commit- 
tee, will evidently be a better knowledge of the state of schools 
in this country—a knowledge of what has been done, and a pro- 
Schools cannot 
be perfect, cannot even be good, while public opinion continues to 
be so crude and unsettled as it is on the very nature and objects 
of education. But by ascertaining what has been done, by taking 
a synoptical view of the whole machinery, we can better compre- 
hend the immediate wants ; and the understanding of those imme- 
diate wants will suggest new practicabilities. Though still only in 
the preliminary stage of feeling our way to a knowledge of what it 
is we want, we have already made so much advance as to give 
considerable encouragement. In all pursuits suggested by the 
sense of a want, the process of attainment is of necessity in some 
degree inverted: we must always begin at the wrong end, be- 
cause, in respect to the thing desiderated, we begin at the end 
instead of the beginning. “Knowledge is power,” and therefore 
we want to increase knowledge; so the first idea naturally is to 
collect pupils in schools, and impart the said knowledge: but 
having done that, we discover a prior want—that of teachers ; and 
it is only when we set about the training of teachers that we are 
fully alive to a still more primary need—a distinct and practical 
knowledge of the nature and principles of education. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the public and its official servants 
have attained the penultimate stage in this inverse process of en- 


| lightenment—they are fully alive to the want of teachers, and 


thus they have set about creating a supply of teachers. 

A striking illustration of this advance is furnished by Mr. 
Carleton Tufnell’s recent Report to the Education Committee on 
the schools of the Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile Schools 
Society. The Society has admirable objects, and from Mr. Tuf- 
nell’s report appears to attain a degree of success which could 
scarcely be expected from its limited means. It was established 
in February 1836, for the improvement of infant educution, the 


‘education of teachers, and the erection of one or more model 


schools. Subsequently a curious anomaly was discovered : mainly 
by the aid of this Society and of the Normal Institution at Glas- 
gow, the system of infant teaching so improved as to be consider- 
ably in advance of the practice in most “juvenile ” schools. 

“ The evil,” says Mr. Tufnell, “lay mostly in the vices of the monitorial system; 
which now, I trust, owing to the Increased use of pupil teachers and of trained 
masters from normal schovis, is in course of abandonment. ‘The difficulty, how- 
ever, was presented to the Society; and they met it by forming in addition to 
their infant model school, a juvenile model school, in which the plan of imstruc- 
tion used with infants is carried out in a systematic course with the same children 
to the age of ten years, or as long as they remain at school.” 

Religious instruction forms a large part of the tuition at the 
schools of the Society; but a considerable amount of secular in- 
struction also enters into it. The teaching is all based upon ac- 
tual objects or events; on common articles with which the pupil 
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is familiar—such as bread, a chair, a cat, and the like; on pic- 
tures of objects—as of foreign animals, or things not usually 
in reach of the pupil; or on actual events—such as occurrences 
related in the Bible. The qualities of objects are pointed out, 
their properties explained : thus the system includes the elements 
of mechanics and natural history. Vocal music is taught. 

The teachers seem to have acquired no small improvement in 
the art of teaching under the Society; as we learn by specimens 


that Mr. Tufnell gives of written replies to questions on the | 


mode in which they would fulfil their duties. Yet this is neces- 
sarily imperfect: the candidates for admission possess very slen- 
der attainments; eleven of those whose answers are given had 
been in the institution for periods varying from sixteen to twenty- 
eight weeks, one other had been in it nine months, two only had 
been in for a year. All evince a lively sense of the necessity for 
putting what they have to teach in a way to excite the attention of 
a pupil, and often sketch out an intelligent method of doing it, so 
far as any general and abstract idea of teaching can go. Seeing the 
intelligence displayed in this department of the institution, we 
do not wonder that its “infants” were found to be ahead of “ ju- 
veniles ” in other schools. 


But in the report there is one sweeping fault which strikes us | 


very forcibly ; not as peculiar to the school—quite the reverse— 
but as common to all schools and all systems of education. It is 
displayed in the drafts showing the course of training, whether 
for pupils or for teachers, and consists in the multitude of things 


set down to be taught; especially when we couple that multipli- | 


city with the limited time devoted to the process, and with the 
very superficial effect notoriously attained. The heterogeneous 
mass of “ information” crammed into a “ course” seems to defy 
all consideration of youthful capacity for retention, all rules of 
assimilation. Compare the knowledge, the perfect and familiar 
mastery of handling, which a lad acquires by a seven-years ap- 
prenticeship at his “ business” under the stupidest of masters, 
with the smattering—difficult of practical application, easily for- 
gotten—which he has acquired under the best of these school 
systems. The root of the evil is, that we have only reached that 


stage when we feel the want of teachers, and have not come to | 


the final stage: when a little more progress has been made in 
supplying the want of teachers, we shall then be awake to the 


convenience which a more practicable scheme of instruction would | 


confer, and shall begin to ask, What are the true principles of 
such a scheme? 

No system of them all appears to have been emancipated from 
a great degree of confusion as to the objects of school education. 


Some consider it to be the imparting of knowledge: but in any | 
well-educated man the amount of knowledge gained at school is 


a small fraction of what he knows. In that respect, school rather 
teaches modes of acquiring knowledge than knowledge itself. 
Some assume that the primary object is the teaching of morals: 
but morals are the result of conviction; and conviction is the 
function of the mature mind, not of the infantile mind. The 
morality which the school teaches can only be a habit of good 
conduct—a provisional morality, available until conviction can be 
formed. On many matters of moral conviction children are posi- 
tively incapable of conceiving any ideas. It is the same in secu- 
lar knowledge—there are many things that the child is incapable 
of really knowing; and many to which the youthful mind is so 
little congenial that the attempt to implant ideas of the kind is 
defeated by the natural repulsion. Abstract ideas are of that na- 
ture: yet we perceive that the course of education in the schools 


on which Mr. Tufnell reports must continually be running on | 


abstract ideas. The consequence is, not only that there is an 
immense amount of drudgery forced both upon teachers and 


taught, which is teaching to waste, but that such waste instruc- | 


tion profitlessly distracts attention and constitutes a positive ob- 
stacle to profitable teaching. 

In the attention now directed to the “training” of teachers, 
we perceive the dawn of the knowledge that the processes of 
teaching and learning, though correlative, are distinct, separate, 
and different processes; both being active processes. The learner 
is capable, either by age, nature, or condition at the moment, of 


receiving certain ideas, incapable of receiving others, or at least | 


of receiving them to any real purpose. But in order to appro- 
priate the idea, he must thoroughly understand it, and must re- 

roduce it in his own mind. ‘The teacher’s task is, to select the 
ideas suitable to the pupil, to present them in such a shape and 
manner that his mind can seize them as vigorously as possible, 
and to ascertain that the pupil has duly appropriated them. One 
idea thoroughly grasped prepares the way for a hundred others. 
At present, in the heterogeneous methods of teaching, the pro- 
cess of selection is forced upon the pupil—of the immense heap 
taught he picks out only such ideas as he can assimilate: all the 
rest, as the saying is, “ goes in at one ear and out at the other” ; 
aroute pursued by the vast majority of ideas in schools. But 
the poor pupil performs that task of selection with the help of a 


blind instinct, enfeebled by the exhausted state of attention | 


which follows the obedient effort to learn more than he can; so 
that in fact he misses much that otherwise he might retain. 
Nine tenths of the time devoted to school—often the whole of it— 
is spent in that resultless drudgery ; for nine hours out of ten, 


the scholar might be released, to play while an infant, to employ- , 


ment when older. The great majority of children among the 
humbler classes are not suffered by their parents to remain at 
school after ten years of age: but let more obviously fruitful 


methods of tuition obtain, let school cease to be regarded as an | 


occupation which must absorb the whole day, and parents would 

suffer their children to continue under the teacher much later. 
| The greatest advantages would ensue from such a change. The 
| process of learning is the better performed whenit is not hurried— 
| better for being spread over a fair space of time. And the mind 
acquires-new faculties with years. Undersuch a system, teachers 
would no longer be tempted to force complicated and abstract 
ideas prematurely on the youthful mind; and the pupil would 
have leisure to master his ideas as he went; fulfilling a real ap- 
prenticeship to the intellectual business of his mature years—the 
acquiring of knowledge. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





BAD ARRANGEMENTS IN OUR CRIMINAL COURTS. 


Ir all who have to attend criminal courts were criminals, har- 
dened to shame and corruption, worthless to shield from physical 
suffering and injury, the arrangements in those courts would be 
merely cruel; but as criminals are only a small fraction of the 
number, the authorities responsible for mixing up the most inno- 
cent with the most yet y and for torturing the guiltless, incur 
the gravest censure. 

To take the principal alone, look at the Central Criminal Court. 
It is filled daily. Those whom the law or the need of redress 
obliges to fill it are not classified according to their condition, but 
| according to the arbitrary distinctions of a court, into prisoners, 
judges, barristers, jury, witnesses, and “public”: they are sepa- 
rated merely into penfolds. The unventilated atmosphere is fetid 
with vicious squalor. The prosecutors and witnesses have no 
proper place of retreat, but must sit in court, or wait in the lob- 
bies. Thus the refined and the brutal, the innocent and the de- 
praved, are huddled together: decent matrons are squeezed be- 
tween policemen and ragamuffins; modest girls are jostled by the 
boon companions of the prisoner, indecently swaggering in to 
“speak to character.” It is filthy. So long as you may be 
“wanted,” you must sit in court and hear all that goes on, how- 
| ever tedious, however disgusting, however improper for many ears 
around. The very arguments of counsel on the revolting cases 
with which the court is familiar defile the ears. The bodily fa- 
tigue incidental to attendance in the Central Criminal Court is no 
small evil: but physical suffering can be endured; it is the sight 
of the unstricken countenance of youth amid the base and the 
brutal, in an atmosphere of vice and disease, within hearing of 
| allusions so vile as to be sometimes harmless because unintelligi- 
ble, but too often carefully made intelligible—it is the sight of 
innocence forced by “the majesty of the law” into hideous con- 
tact with depravity, that is intolerable. 

Incessantly are complaints made of these evils; and periodi- 
cally does some judge at the Central Criminal Court reply with a 
hope that “ the Corporation ” will look to it. The whole arrange- 
ment is disgraceful to all concerned—not omitting the judges 
and lawyers. All the public buildings of this country, with 
scarcely an exception, are unworthy of their objects, especially in 
size. The ancients, with far slenderer resources, raised struc- 
tures which put ours toshame. We, with immense population 
and proportionate need of space, with immense wealth and im- 
mense advance in the mechanism of the arts, are content with 
public buildings ugly, mean, and small. A high sense of art 
would instinctively dictate a style more befitting its objects: our 
instincts in that direction are not very sensitive; our trading 
spirit makes us pare down everything public—except feasting— 
to bare necessity ; and it is only when we find justice and inno- 
cence shut up in a reeking hole with vice and crime that we 
discover our mistake. This Central Criminal Court ought not 
only to be larger than it is in the body of it, but ought to be sur- 
rounded by convenient retiring-rooms for those who have to 
wait, sufficiently spacious and numerous to obviate revolting as- 
sociations. The want of decency detracts from the boasted “ ma- 
jesty of the law”; and we wonder that the bench and the bar 
have so long been content to administer their high functions in 
places which would turn the stomachs of their humblest menials. 





The Baroness Von Arnim, the “ Bettina” of Goethe, has been at war 
with the authorities of Berlin. According to the current explanations, the 
lady takes an active part in publishing her own works, and lately began to 
publish the posthumous works of her husband. The municipal authorities 
pronounced this to be trading, and required Madame Von Arnim to take 
out her freedom as a burgess and to pay the usual fee. The Baroness re- 
plied, it is said, by a very “insulting” letter; was cited to appear before 
the Criminal Court of Berlin, for libelling the Magistracy; and was con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment, with costs. A private corre- 
spondent of our own, however, gives a further and different explanation of 
the affair— 

“This lady has for many years devoted her literary talents to advocating the 
cause of the distressed artisan and labourer, in those remote provinces which are 
scarcely known to the public inhabitants of the metropolis except from the gar- 
bled accounts of revolt and military justice given by the newspapers. Her shrewd 
and simple comprehension led her at once to trace the cause of much of this misery 
to the veil which the despotism of the police throw over the true picture; and she 
sought to promote an inquiry into details, on a modified scale, in the matter-of- 
fact manner of those investigations which produced many recent social reforms in 
England. Many young men who undertook the mission were —— prose- 
cuted, and exposed to such persecution that they were forced to abandon the task. 
She has been involved in a direct squabble with the Berlin Magistrates, and the 
Court, under the mantle of a legal decision, has the satisfaction of avenging 
itself of many bitter a truth she has uttered. This singular woman, who is now 
advanced in years, puts manly writers to shame by her unflinching defence of 
truth and justice; and this termination of her literary career will redeem the levity 
of its commencement.” 
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RANKE’S HISTORY OF SERVIA. 
One of two things seems necessary to impart attraction to a full history. 
The people must have had some direct and obvious influence on the ad- 
vancement of mankind, or they must be closely connected with us by 
interest or sympathy. Upon the fate of Europe the Servians had little 
influence, or none, further than acting as a temporary breakwater to the 
tide of Ottoman invasion ; and that in common with various other nations 
or provinces, from the Baltic to the Ionian Isles. To a German, especially 
to an Austrian, Servia is interesting as having borne a part in the 





Turkish wars, and being now a sort of outpost of the empire, and a focus | 
for Russian intrigue and German apprehension. The constitution of Servia | 
lately granted by the Porte, and the establishment of direct consular inter- 
course with the Western states of Europe, may give the country an in- 
terest among diplomatists: the historical student will regard the Servian 
history with curiosity, if he considers with Ranke that it is in Servia 
the characteristic differences between Islamism and Christianity are to be 
best observed, and that there the struggle is now going on between 
Oriental and Western forms of government: but the scene is too remote, 
and the subject is of too critical or curious a character, to command the 
same attention from the “reading public” as the previous translations 
of this historian. At the same time, the book displays as much ability 
as the other productions of Ranke, if not more; and the translator, Mrs. 
Kerr, is entitled to thanks for a valuable addition to the library. 

The history of Servia is divided into three parts. The first consists of 
the story of little more than a tribe, or tribes, till the fourteenth century. 
Their great leadér, Stephan Dushan, then took advantage of the state of 
confusion into which all Eastern Europe was plunged by the decline of 
the Greek Empire and the successes of the Turks, to extend his sway over 
nearly the whole of the provinces between Greece and the Danube. Ile 
died, however, before he could consolidate his new dominion, if consoli- 
dated it could have been; and in 1389, on the field of Kossowa, the 
Servian forces were defeated, and Servia became a tributary and de- 
pendant state. Its fina! reduction under the Ottomans and their rule 
forms the second division of the subject. The third section embraces 
the growing independence of the Porte of the provincial governors, 
towards the latter part of the last century; and the oppressions those 
irregular and numerous tyrants exercised upon the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan. These with other stimulating circumstances, both political | 
and social, induced a Servian revolt against the Delis or Delhis, ostensibly | 
in loyalty to the Pasha and Porte, but which grew into a series of | 
national insurrections, wars, and revolutions. These endured for the 
greater part of this century ; and were not finally settled till 1843, when 
the son of Kara George, the originator of the first movement against the 
Delhis, became Prince of Servia under the sanction of the Porte. 

In the management of this subject Ranke displays judgment. The first 
period is passed over rapidly. In the second he exhibits the manners 
and customs of the Servians, with the nature of the Turkish system in 
Servia, and the character of its rule. The third or revolutionary era is | 
treated at great length, both as regards persons and events, and constitu- 
tional or diplomatic topics. This last part is elaborated in particulars, 
without always being as comprehensive and satisfactory as it might have 
been made: but for German interest, and perhaps for German objects, it | 
may not be too full. Judged by an English view, the work would have | 











been better for a little extension in the first and second divisions and , 


greater condensation in the last. 

If we consider the merit of a workman without reference to the sub- 
ject matter, the volume before us is perhaps the most favourable speci- 
men of Ranke’s abilities and skill as an historian. THe contrives to in- 
spire an interest for a remote, obscure, and semibarbarous people, and to 
give unity to a desultory and broken subject. This is partly done by 
well dividing and arranging his matter, but chiefly by penetrating the 
spirit that lurks at the bottom of events, causing actions, and animating 
the actors. In doing this, he probably indulges a little too much in 
system, and deduces conclusions which are not fully supported in their 
extent; but he suggests new views of the Turkish or perhaps Mahome- | 
tan principles of rule, explains the peculiarities that distinguished it in 
Servia, and without aiming at delineating pictures of manners, indicates dis- 
tinctly the social characteristics among the Servians—rude and primitive, 
yet not without a species of Homeric simplicity and strength in the leaders. 
The effects of long-exercised tyranny are also well marked in the self- 
will it produced amongst the champions of freedom ; who, as soon as 
they had thrown off the Turkish yoke, and as a matter of necessity be- 
come rulers, struggled to pursue the old arbitrary mode of ruling, as the 
only one with which they were acquainted. A more perfect illustration | 
of the fable of the man and the ass that carried the panniers, it would 
be difficult to find than in the revolutions of Servia. It was this love for 
arbitrary power, or rather, the practical ignorance of everything else, 
that sustained confusion in Servia so long, and preserved its present 
nominal submission to the Porte. In some cases the leader for the 
time might exercise a severer sway than the Turks in general; while 
he often iooked upon his native opponents not only as enemies, but 








as personal enemies. These circumstances naturally deadened the feelings 
of the peasantry for freedom, and induced them to support a satiated 
rule, and to look with suspicion on any new authorities even when re- 
presenting constitutional authority. The Senate (of seventeen senators 
was unpopular, “A large number of the peasants contended that they 
were better governed by one ruler, who had procuted them peace, than 
by so many, all of whom would be desirous of amassing riches at their 
expense. ‘One ditch,’ they were heard to say, ‘they had already filled; 
now seventeen new ones were to be opened for them.’” 

The actual Servian Revolution may be said to date from the beginning 
of the present century; and it was guided to a successful issue by two 
men, though both were unable to settle or consolidate the power they 
established, not from any real badness or tyranny in themselves, but from 
the government to which they had been subject all their lives, and the 
want of those comprehensive views which result from education and ex- 
perience. Kara George, the first leader, was as despotic as a Pacha; and 
would have been destroyed by the Servians at the end, had not the Turks 
regained their ascendancy. Circumstances enabled them to bring a con- 


| siderable force to bear upon Servia from two opposite quarters: Kara 


George, though brave and skilful in irregular war, seems to have been 
quite unable to comprehend strategy, or to conduct a complicated busi- 
ness. Swayed by personal feelings, he retained incompetent men in im- 
portant posts; formed no proper plan of campaign ; had his forces over- 
whelmed by piecemeal, and was totally beaten betore he knew it ; so that 
he had to flee without even facing the enemy. The cruelties of the re- 
instated Turks raised another insurrection: the leader Milosch succeed- 
ed to the power of Kara George, and seems to have possessed a more 
politic mind ; but his uncultivated character occasioned his downfall, and 
he had to withdraw into voluntary exile. A son of Kara was then 
elected or appointed Prince of Servia, with less independent power both 
of the people and the Porte than his two predecessors, and with a regular 
constitution, at least upon paper. The actions of these men, the par- 
ticulars of the revolutions in which they were engaged, and the details 
of their rule, must be sought for in Ranke. A few anecdotes will de- 
scribe individual men, and indicate the Servians generally. 
PERSONAL TRAITS OF KARA GEORGE. 

He was the son of a peasant named Petroni; and in his early youth he went 
with his parents higher up iuto the mountain to Topola. In the very first com- 
motion of the country, (which was in the year 1787, when an invasion by the 
Austrians was expected,) he took a part that decided the character of his future 
life. He saw himself compelled to flee; and, not wishing to leave his father be- 
hind amongst the Turks, he took him also, with all his moveable property and 
cattle. Thus he proceeded towards the Save: but the nearer they approached 
that river the more alarmed became his father; who from the first would have 
preferred surrendering, as many others had done, and often advised him to re- 
turn. Once again, and in the most urgent manner, when they already beheld the 
Save before them, “ Let us humble ourselves,” the old man said, “and we shall 
obtain pardon. Do not go to Germany, my son: as surely as my bread may 
prosper thee, do not go.” But George remained inexorable. His father was at 
last equally resolved: “* Go, then, over alone,” he said; “ I remain in this coun- 
try.” “ How!” replied Kara George; “ shall I live to see thee slowly tortured to 
death by the Turks? It is better that I should kill thee myself on the spot.” 
Then, seizing a pistol, he instantly shot his father; and ordered one of his com- 
panions to give the death-blow to the old man, who was writhing in agony. In 
the next village, Kara said to the people, “ Get the old man who lies yonder 
buried for me, and drink also for his soul at a funeral feast.” For that purpose 
he made them a present of the cattle which he had with him; and then crossed 
the Save. 

This deed, which was the first indication of his character, threw him out of 
the common course. He returned to his own district, with the rank of sergeant, 
in the corps of volunteers; but, believing himself unjustly passed over at a distri- 
bution of medals, he retired into the mountains as a heydue [robber]. However, 
he became reconciled in this matter with his Colonel, Mihaljewitsch; went with 
him after the peace to Austria; and was made “ forest-keeper” in the cloister of 
Kruschedol. But he did not rest satisfied in Austria; and as under Hadschi 
Mustafa he had nothing to fear in Servia, he returned thither, and from that time 
followed his business, that of a dealer in swine. The outrages of the Dahis 
hurried him into the movements in which he was destined to perform so import- 
ant a part. 

Kara George was a very extraordinary man. He would sit for days together 
without uttering a word, biting his nails. At times, when addressed, he would 
turn his head aside and not answer. When he had taken wine he became talk- 
ative; and if in a cheerful mood, he would perhaps lead off a Kolo-dance. 

Splendour and magnificence he despised. In the days of his greatest success 
ie was always seen in his old blue trousers, in his worn-out short pelt, and his 
well-known black cap. His daughter, even whilst her father was in the exercise 
of princely authority, was seen to carry her water-vessel, like other girls in the 
village. Yet, strange to say, he was not insensible to the charms of gold. * * * 

In the affairs of peace, Kara George evinced, as has been shown, a decided in- 
clination for a regular course of proceeding; and although he could not himself 
write, he was fond of having business carried on in writing: he allowed matters 
to follow their own course for a long time together; but it they were carried too 
far, his very justice was violent and terrible. His only brother, presuming on his 
name and relationship, took unwarrantable licence; and for a long time Kara 
George overlooked his misconduct. But at length he did violence to a young 
maiden; whose friends complained loudly, exclaiming, that it was for crimes of 
such a character that the nation had risen against the Turks. Kara George was 
so greatly enraged at this vile deed, that he ordered this only brother, whom he 
loved, to be hanged at the door of the house; and forbade his mother to mourn 
outwardly for the death of her son. 

In rugged strength of character, and probably in the ruder virtues, 
Milosch seems to have been inferior to Kara George. In capacity, in- 
telligence, and experience, Milosch was the superior. When George 
fled before the Turks, Milosch was the only Servian of any mark who 
remained. 

“ When the army of Schabaz dispersed, and so many of the Woiwodes escaped 
over the Save, Milosch Obrenowitsch alone, of all the number, continued on the 
Servian side of the river, mourning over the past—meditating on the future. As 
he rode along the bank of the Save, Jacob Nenadowitsch once more came over to 
Sabreschje, where Milosch had stopped to refresh his horses, and tried to persuade 
him to ‘seek safety in fight. ‘What will my life profit me in Austria?’ he 
answered ; ‘ while in the mean time the enemy will sell into slavery my wife anc 
child and my aged mother. No! whatever may be the fate of my fellow country- 
men shall be mine also!'” 

There seems to have been something ready and dramatic in Milosch. 
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He never failed in a terse speech for a difficulty, and he knew how to | 
make a determination effective. At first he had been employed under 
the Turks to restore order; but their growing tyranny spread a wide 
dissatisfaction ; only a leader was wanting to begin an insurrection; and | 
Milosch at last came forward, in a way that would tell upon the stage. 

“On Palm Sunday, 1815, Milosch himself came forward: early in the morning, 
he appeared at the Church of Takowo, amidst large numbers of the people who 
had assembled there. Even the old men, usually so cautious, now demanded a 
revolution; and all present swore unanimously to forget their internal dissensions 
and to obey Milosch. In the interim the Momkes assembled at Zrnutscha. 
Brilliantly armed, and with the banner of a Woiwode in his hand, Milosch stepped 
into the midst of the assembly. ‘Here am I) he said; ‘and now war against 
the Turks is begun !’” 

Power, unrestrained if not absolute, was, however, too much for him ; 
and it eventually worked his downfall. 

TYRANNY OF 

Milosch took possession of whatever he pleased—fields, houses, and mills— 
fixing the price himself. He one day, as though he were the proprietor, and 
without asking leave of any one, burnt one of the suburbs of Belgrade, because it 
was his intention to erect new buildings on the site. He also continued to impose 
the most severe bond-service; the peasants Uschize had to come to Kragujewaz, 
to assist him in his hay harvest; and the tralers of Belgrade were seen to close 
their shops that they might go to unload the hay of the Knias. 
Nor were the people remunerated for the quartering and provisions of the sol- 
diers. Whilst the Turkish tartars [couriers ] were already beginning to pay for 
what they had, the Servian messengers exacted their supplies queateniy. It 
was not unusual for a Momke to leave his tired horse in the village, in charge of 
the bystanders, and take the first he could find as a substitute in the interim. “I 
should like to see,” said one of the Prince's drivers, “ who would dare to disobey 
his Highness”; and he immediately put the oxen of the peasants to his carriage. 

Under such circumstances, it frequently occurred that the public power was 
abused for personal advantage. What had previously occasioned such great ex- 
citement against Mladen and Miloje was repeated by Milosch; who endeavoured to 
monopolize the most lucrative trade of the country, that of dealing in swine. He 
enclosed the woods, which had hitherto been common to all, for the purpose of 
keeping his own cattle in them. A very extraordinary decree, by which the 
giving credit was impeded, or even prohibited, was interpreted by the people into 
an intention on his part to prevent every sort of association, in order that Milosch, 
as the richest man in Servia, might monopolize the entire commerce of the 
country. He appeared to consider that the power of the Sultan had been dele- 
gated to him; and that consequently he was absolute master over the land, the 
people, and their property. 

“ Am I the master,” he was heard to say, “and shall I not be at liberty to do 
what I please?” Indeed, he was invariably designated .Vaster in the country. 


MILOSCIL 


DR. WHITE ON PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 
Dr. Wuire is a veteran who served in the Army of Egypt; and en- 
oyed practical opportunities of studying the plague, as he had to form a | 
sick-depot when the plague broke out among the Sepoys that accompanied 
Baird’s division from India. In 1816 he had a fuller opportunity of | 
investigating the disease, by being appointed superintendent of the | 
plague district in Corfu, with full authority in all matters of medical | 
treatment and police. Having formed the strongest opinion, not merely | 
that the plague is contagious, but that it is only disseminated by touch, | 
or by inhalation of vapour from the patient's body within the distance of 
a few feet, our author threw together the whole of his views upon plague 
and quarantine, when the abrogation of the quarantine-laws was under 
consideration, some twenty years ago. The work, however, was not then | 
published; and probably would not have seen the light at all, had not | 
Mr. Tully, a junior medical officer at Corfu, written upon the subject of | 
the plague in that island, and passed himself off as chief medico, sinking | 
Dr. White altogether. The particulars and proofs of this alleged conduct of 
Mr. Tully are stated at length in Dr. White’s preface; but the affair has 
no general interest except as it gave rise to the publication of this 
volume. 

Dr. White's Treatise on the Plaque is divided into five sections be- 
sides an introductory discourse; but the matter really consists of two 
subjects,—the author’s views upon the nature and treatment of plague, 
as derived from reading and experience ; and his descriptions of what he 
considers quarantine should be, when the plague has really broken out. 
His ideas of plague police are illustrated at ample length by refer- 
ence to general principles, and the particular story of the great event 
of his medical life, the management of the plague at Corfu, and its 
suppression by isolation. As a contribution of facts to the store of those 
already existing for the history of the plague, this part is not without 
value; but we scarcely see its practical drift, unless perhaps in reference 
to a future plague in Malta or the Ionian Islands. The regulations esta~ 
blished and enforced by Dr. White were so stringent that they would 
hardly be borne in the freer states of Europe ; and indeed could hardly 
be carried out among a dense population, and not at all in large towns, 





* from the want of a sufficient military force by whose rigid obedience to 


orders they could alone be upheld. As Dr. White considered, with | 
the contagionists, that touch was the only mode in which the plague 
could be promulgated, his first object was classification and separation. 
A cordon having been drawn across the island to divide the sane from 
the infected portion, each village in the latter part was placed in a state 
of siege; even the healthy places being interdicted all communication 

with each other. Daily inspections were made by the subordinate medi- | 
cal oflicers; as soon as symptoms of plague appeared upon any one, he 
was removed to the hospital ; and all his family or persons with whom 
he could be proved to have had contact were marched off under military 
escort to camps, where they were arranged in two classes. The first 
class was ranked under the head of “ high suspicion” ; and embraced 
those who had had, or morally speaking must have had, communication 
with a person stricken by the plague. The second was denominated 
“ simply suspected” ; and consisted of persons known to have had 
communication with a family one of whose members had been infected. 
These people were allowed to carry their effects with them, if they could ; 
and might occupy themselves in exposing them to the air and other 
modes of disinfection. If no signs of plague appeared at the end of fif- 
teen days, they were dismissed to their homes: if the plague appeared on 


| first ebullition of the disease was over. 


any one of the simply suspected, the whole “ ward” at once fell under 
the head of high suspicion. To prevent the needless detention that would 
follow from continually receiving new comers into the same ward, it was 
soon sealed up, and a new one opened. The treatment of the “high sus- 


| picion” class did not greatly differ from that of the other; but their 


houses, and the furniture left behind (and not stolen in their absence) 
had to be disinfected by the expurgators. Notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the unwillingness and arts of the people, the bad 
conduct of a few soldiers, and of several plague-attendants, (who were 
chiefly taken from the class of the condemned,) the plague was sup- 
pressed in six weeks from Dr. White's assuming the medical superintend- 
ence; and, he thinks, entirely in consequence of these stringent regu- 
lations. It was “cut off,” and died. 

Without denying this conclusion, we could suggest some reasons against 
it. The plague broke out in December, (in consequence of the landing 
of smuggled goods from an infected place,) and terminated in May, the 
season in which the virulence of plague is always the greatest. It may 
be argued with truth, that the disorder wears itself out, (the latter cases 
seeming always to be the mildest,) and that the plague, as in other 
places, «lied of itself, not of the regulations. Weight is also to be ascribed 
to the fact that the weakest and most susceptible perish first, and some- 
thing to the hygienic rules under which the population were finally placed. 
We say this to put the question in a true point of view, not to dispute 
Dr. White’s opinion on the subject of contagion. It is indeed possible, 
that, like many contagionists, he may allow too little for such concurrent 
circumstances as a state of the atmosphere, the condition of the people 
in respect to dirt and diet, and a general constitutional power of resist- 
ance, or a temporary tendency to disease. But the contagion view is 
the safe view; it is well supported by reasoning; and the facts 
seem to be in its favour, for those alleged in favour of the noncontagion 
principle would allow no transmission of any disorder save perhaps the 
smallpox: and we think the weight of authority greatest on the con- 
tagion side. That the quarantine regulations might be improved and the 


| time shortened, is very true—Dr. White thinks fifteen days is a safe 


period: that it is easy for a smart tourist, or a littérateur on the look- 
out for a topic, to throw ridicule on the fears and formalities of a laza- 
retto, we know; but it is better for a few to bear some needless de- 
tention and inconvenience than to run the risk of introducing the plague 
amongst our population. Unless the statements of Mr. Chadwick, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, and others, are greatly exaggerated, the pestiferous 
filth of Cairo itself might be more than rivalled in the courts and allies of 
our great cities. 

Dr. White adduces various cases in support of the effects of contagion 
from substances : but they are generally inconclusive, because the persons 
had been connected with patients, and might have had the disease lurking 
in them. The following is the strongest case. 

“ Shortly after its breaking out in the village of Perivoli, some of the robes be- 
longing to one of the clergymen, who had died of the prevailing disease, were car- 
ried to one of the churches as a place of security, (for at this period it was not 
generally believed that the malady was plague,) and were shut up there in the 
small room where they were usually kept. 

“ Soon after this, Lieutenant Peretti, of the Corsican Rangers, with a party of 
his regiment and some expurgators, were sent down thither, to purify the place, 
and enforce quarantine measures. 

“ About two months from the time the disease appeared, when they were clear- 
ing away the things from the impested houses, and placing them in a depot for 
safety, until it should be finally determined by the Government what was to be 
done with them, another papa, belonging to the village, mentioned to Mr. Peretti 
that there were some of the church robes in the church, in which, I believe, Mr. 
Peretti was living at the time; adding, that he wished to get possession of them; 
doubtless conceiving them not to be impested, and wishing te prevent their being 
sent to the depot with the other articles. Without knowing or reflecting on the 
consequences of complying with this request, as doubts were entertained whether 
they really were impested or not, at the same time being importuned by the priest, 
who said he was quite sure they were not impested, (and we must at least give 


| him full credit for his belief,) as a period of two months had elapsed since they 


had been placed there, and nearly forty days from the last case of plague in the 
village, Mr. Peretti gave him permission to have them examined to ascertain in 
what state they were; for during these two months the room had been carefully 
shut up, and no person whatever permitted to enter it, at least during the time of 
that ofticer’s stay there. As soon as the priest began to handle them, he was taken 
ill with staggering, stupor, and other symptoms of plague. A few hours after, he 
was ordered to be carried to the pest hospital, distant about a mile, by the con- 


| dennati, and died before he reached it, no glandular affection or petechize being ob- 


served on his body.” 

Not much if any new light is thrown upon the nature or treatment of 
the disease. The variety of its symptoms, its apparently capricious 
nature, but the steadiness with which it advances to one termination, 
and the little power of medicine, if not its powerlessness, are once 
again recorded. It has been maintained, and the view derives some 
countenance from statistics, that a patient lives or dies irrespective 
of art; that in a sufficiently extensive number of cases the deaths 
and recoveries will be much the same, however various or even opposite 
the treatment. If this rule be false in general, it is true of plague. The 


| appearance of vibices, (large purple spots appearing under the skin,) or 


petechix, (a speck resembliug a flea-bite,) was ever fatal. 

“Buboes and carbuncles were very common symptoms, particularly after the 
When they came to suppuration it was 
considered favourable; but in the cases in which this could not be effected, and 
where they continued indolent and painful, with much fever, dryness, and heat of 
the skin, they almost always brought the disease to afatal termination. Some few 


| of the buboes were dispersed by resolution, and the patients did well. These, how- 


ever, were not frequent; for of all the patients with buboes who entered the laza- 
retto near the Cusapoliti, only five recovered, whose buboes were discussed. Those 
whose buboes continued hard and painful generally died. In them the powers of 
nature seemed unequal to the task of bringing on suppuration, and the patients 
sank under the disease.” ; 

The conclusion from the facts seems to be, that the only rational treat- 
ment is, to support the constitution, and prescribe for the symptoms : 
though the question still arises, can the constitution be supported, and 
will alleviation of the symptoms be of any use? 

“The hospital in the ‘camp district being situated on the edge of the sea 
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afforded us the best means for the trial of sea-bathing in this complaint, particu- 
larly at its commencement. Ina variety of cases it was adopted; in some of 
them with evident good effects, more especially in those cases where there was a | 
high degree of action, attended with delirium and affection of the head. It was | 
wonderful on those occasions to remark the sudden alteration which sometimes | 
took place. From a state of almost frenzy, the patient become on a sudden calm 
and tranquil after immersion in the sea. Ona return of the paroxysm, the im- | 
mersion was again had recourse to, and with the same relief. Some of the patients | 
in a state of furious delirium escaped from the hospital, which was open only on 
the sea-side, and threw themselves into the sea, from which they were taken out | 
more tranquil. In one patient, the paroxysm came on with furious delirium ap- 
proaching to madness. He was frequently taken out and bathed in the sea, which 
always had the effect of rendering him more calm and composed. This poor | 
man, however, was carried off in one of these dreadful paroxysms, the recurrence | 
of which could not by any means be prevented. 

“Cold bathing I consider, therefore, an useful auxiliary to other remedies in the | 
cure of this disease; and several of those who recovered had been subjected to 
this plan; but I must also state that many of those died on whom it was tried. | 
Perhaps the indiscriminate use of the cold bath is improper; and I give it as an 

inion, that it ought to be confined to cases of high febrile action, with heat of | 

in: but where a contrary state exists, attended with stupor, shivering, and 
other symptoms indicating great debility, I conceive it would do harm, as I have 
reason to believe has happened on some occasions. 

“T have mentioned dryness of the skin as symptomatic of plague; and this 
I remember was particularly remarkable among iny patients in Egypt; and there 
it was so very obstinate that I could not succeed in removing it by any sudorific 
which I employed. Indeed, my opinion at that time was, that if I could have but 

uced a free perspiration, I should have succeeded in curing the disease. Al- 
though this dryness of the skin is not an uncommon symptom in plague, I ap- | 
prehend it was more common than usual there, from the naturally dry state of 
the skin among the inhabitants of India in the cold weather which prevailed at | 
that season of the year; and which they seemed to feel very severely, so that their | 
skins were dry like parchment. ; 

“TJ could not learn that the warm bath was used at any period in the plague of 
Lefchimo; but various diaphoretics were used, which in many cases had the effect | 
of bringing on a free perspiration. In some of the cases, this appeared to be of | 
service; but it was not attended with that benefit which | had formerly expected, 
or which we are accustomed to expect in other complaints; for many of the patients 
were carried off in these violent paroxysms after a very profuse perspiration had | 
come on.” 

Attempts were made to imitate the action of nature by endeavouring 
to forward suppuration of the swellings by poultices, blisters, and open- | 
ing them by the lancet ; but without much benefit. Calomel Dr. White 
found of no effect in his own practice, though he thinks it might be useful ; 
and, administered in the large doses some practitioners employed in in- 
cipient cases of, cholera, it might possibly be found a preventive: but 
the difficulty of mere medicines seems to be, that the disorder is more | 
rapid than they are; so that the poison has hold of the constitution | 
betore they can begin to act, even if they have any power. Venesection 
operates immediately ; and Dr. White thinks it may be allowed when the 
symptoms seem to require it. Indiscriminate bleeding appears to be a | 
fatal practice. 

It will have been seen that Dr. White must have been trained under the 
old school of medicine ; aud his literature is of the same age. The arrange- 
ment of the Treatise on the Plague is elaborately formal, and the com- 
position is open to the same objection. There is a needless reference to 
Moses and the Classics, and frequent repetitions from the five or six fold 
manner in which the author has divided his book. The consequence is, 
that the really useful matter is in much less proportion to the quantity 
of words than it needed have been. 





AN AMERICAN’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE, 
Tuts volume is akin to various other books that have lately appeared | 
from American pens ; where a traveller, without special qualification or 
novelty of ground, keeps a journal of his thoughts and observations, or 
writes home an account of his journeyings in letters to his friends, which 
in due time are revised and given to the world. Whether the “ cacoethes 
scribendi,” a fashion of cheap books, or the rarity of good travels 
in America—for only the very best of this kind of English literature, aud 
that of modern date, seems to be reprinted—be the cause of this Trans- 
atlantic fecundity, we know not. The result is a numerous class of 
books, which if not intrinsically worse than the inferior tours produced 
by the Britishers, are more empty and more wordy—less adapted to an | 
old people, with whose general public the age of mere sentiment and out- 
pourings of individual opinion have passed away. 

The author of Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, though belonging to 
the common grade of American tourists, is rather better qualified than | 
most of them. He has not, indeed, any special training which would 


enable him to travel advantageously in Europe ; but he has better quali- | 
fications than the run of his countrymen. In his youth he sojourned in | 


Germany, if he did not study there; and in addition to the larger ideas 


which this advantage has given him, he seems to have contracted move | 


scruples as to the sanctities of social life and personal feeling. Either in 
Europe or America, he has given some study to history and art, and 
considered the complex system of European society as it has grown up 
during so many ages, with an American bias, it is true, but without the 
self-sufficient vulgarity which characterizes many of his compatriots. 
Neither did he secamper over Europe at railroad speed. His letters em- 


brace a period of nearly three years; and though he often left places | 


slightly inspected, and lingered in others of no greater importance, time 
was allowed for the formation of opinion. 
And it is opinion, conjoined with the writer's literary ability, that gives 


its character to Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. Though by no means | 


an imitator of Emerson, or even a disciple, he resembles that writer in his 
manner of investigating things, so as to impart attraction to rather worn 
subjects by the vigour and novelty of his views. In fact, a great part 
of the book is less travels than essays upon subjects turned up in tra- 
velling. Incidents are few; the descriptions are not numerous, and are less 
of the things themselves than what they suggest to the writer: criticism 
or disquisition is the basis of all the more elaborately handled topics. The 
number of persons of leisure in Europe compared with America, leads to 
a view of the European aristocracy; in which a good deal of largeness 


and shrewdness are mixed up with some prejudice and some overstrained 
positions. The writer sojourned for six weeks at a cold-water-cure sta- 
tion; and he gives one of the best because the most logical expositions 
in its favour that we have met with. Paris suggests an estimate of the 
French people, and a criticism on French literature and its principal 
classics; which might perhaps have been done at home, but it is so ob- 
viously suggested by the genius loci, and draws so much illustration 
from the surrounding scenes, that it looks natural and appropriate. Venice 


| is very briefly dismissed: Milan shortly, but not so short. The longest 


topic at Florence is a panegyric on the American sculptor Power, done 
with a critical tone, but with the unflinching purpose of a hackney puff- 
monger: the Yankee is placed on a level with the artist who produced 
the Medician Venus. Art is a leading subject at Rome also, but relieved 
by sights in which life predominates. 

The form of the book is that of extracts from letters: the style is closer 
and more forcible than is usually exhibited by American wiiters, with a 
greater air of scholarly training ; but the sustained interest is not equal 
to the ability of the writer, perhaps from the incongruity of the matter 
in reference to the form. We expect a book of travels, with its narratives, 
its incidents, and its pictures: we get a series of disquisitions, without 
notice, title, or arrangement, and are consequently disappointed. 

The author commences with England; but there is not much space de- 
voted to this country, and what there is chiefly relates to Wordsworth and 
the Lakes. It might be the contrast of London and seven years ago, but 
the sketches both of Havre and Rouen seem to bear hard upon those 
striking and rather pleasant towns of Normandy. 

“ At three o'clock, we left London by railroad for Southampton, which we 
reached at six; and, crossing the Channel by steam-boat in the night, entered the 
yort of Havre at ten the next morning. The town looked dirty at a distance, and 
is dirtier than it looked. The small craft we passed in the harbour were unclean 
and unwieldy. The streets ran filth to a degree that offended both eyes and nose. 
Knots of idle shabby men were standing at corners gossiping, and looking at 
parrots and monkeys exposed for sale. ‘Lhe inn we got into, commended as one 
of the best, was so dirty that we could not bear to face the prospect of a night in 


| it. We hired a carriage, and started at four with post-horses for Rouen, which 
| we reached at midnight. Here we spent Sunday. Rouen is finely placed, on the 


Seine, with lofty hills about it. In the diligence in which we started early on 


| Monday to overtake fifteen miles up the river the steam-boat to St. Germain, 


I heard a Frenchman say to a Frenchwoman, ‘Rouen est le pot-de-chambre de la 
Normandie.’ You know of the Cathedral at Rouen, and of the Maid of Orleans’ 
execution; but this is probably in all respects new to you. To me it wasalso new 
and satisfactory; being an indication that some of the dwellers in this region have 
a consciousness of the presence of stenches.” 
FRENCIIMEN AND PARIS, 
A Frencliman more than other men is dependent upon things without him- 


| self. Nature and his own mind, with domestic interests and recreations, are not 


enough to complete his daily circle. For his best enjoyment he must have a suc- 
cession of factitious excitements. Out of this want Paris has grown to be the 
capital of the world for superficial amusements. Here are the appliances, mul- 


| tiplied and diversified with the keenest refinement of sensual ingenuity, for 


keeping the mind busy without labour and fascinated without sensibility. The 
senses are beset with piquant baits. Whoever has money in his purse, and can 
satisfy through gold his chief wants, need have little thought of the day or the 
year. He finds a life all prepared for him, and selects it as he does his dinner 
from the voluminous carte of the restaurant. To live is for him as easy as to 
make music on a hand-organ: with but slight physical effort from himself, he is 
borne along from week to week and from season to season on an unresting current 
of diversions. Here the sensual can pass years without satiety, and the slothful 
without ennui. Paris is the Elysium of the idler, and for barren minds a Pa- 
radise. 






PRENCIE TRAGEDY. 

The French appear not to have had depth enough to produce an original tragic 
drama. The tragic material, whereof sentiment is as essential an element as 
passion, is meagre in them compared with the Germans or English; hence the 
possibility and even necessity of 4 simpler plot and a measured regularity. Cor- 
neille or Racine could not have wrouglit a tragedy out of a tradition or a modern 
fable: they require a familiarized historical subject. The nature of French tra- 
gedy compared with English is happily illustrated by the Hamlet of Ducis, 
which I have seen played at the Theatre Francais. The title of the piece is, 
“ Hamlet, Tragédie en 5 acts, imitée de |’ Anglais par Ducis.” A fitter title were, 
“Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out by particular desire of French taste.” 
It is as much an imitation of Shakspere as straight walks and parallel lines of 
trees are an imitation of nature. Hamlet is resolved into a tender-hearted affec- 
tionate son. He has not been put aside, but is king. Ophelia does anything but 
gomad. The mother is overwhelmed with remorse for the murder, which she 
coniesses to a confidant. The heart of Hamlet's mystery is plucked out. The 
poetry is flattened into phrases. ‘The billowy sea of Shakspere is belittled to a 


smooth pond, in every part whereof you can touch bottom. It is not deep enough 


to dive in. 
CLIMATE OF FLORENCE. 

It is much like ours of the Middle States, except that our winter is colder and 
drier. An American is surprised at this similarity on arriving in Italy; having 
got his notions from English writers, who, coming from their cloudy Northern 
island, are enchanted with the suany temperance of an Italian wiuter, and op- 
pressed by the heats of summer. ‘The heat is not greater than it is in Maryland; 
and our winter is finer certainly than that of Florence, being drier, and though 
colder at the same time sunnier. As with us, the autumn, so gloomy in Eng- 
land, is cheerful, clear, and calm, holding on till Christmas. Tuey have hardly 
more than two cold months. Already in March the spring is awake, and soon 
| drives back winter, first into the highest Appenines, where he clings for a brief 
space, and thence retreats up to the topmost Alps, not to reappear tur nine or ten 
months. Nor is that beautiful child of the light and air the Ltalian sunset more 
beautiful than the American. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES 'S FORTESCUE, 
Tue second novel of Sheridan Knowles confirms rather than alters the 
| opinion we intimated upon noticing his first—ihat long habits of mind, if 
not Nature herself, had totally unfitted him for prose fiction. A little 
| more of variety and interest may have been given to J’ortescue by 
throwing the hero into a struggle with the world for self-advancement, 
| and a somewhat larger and loftier scope may have been gained by the in- 
troduction of Richard Brinsley Sheridan; but neither of these circum- 
| stances is successfully managed, or produces the effect of which they were 


capable. Part of the incidents are improbable and ill-contrived; where 
they are natural they are vulgar and literal, with an attempt at tumefying 
commonplace. The playwright is visible, but not perhaps so pervadingly 
visible as in George Lovell. The player, however, is very striking, in 
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an unreal estimate of life, a species of theatrical piety, and a kind of tavern 
or -fellow view of ethics, now and then shrewd enough, but generally 


hollow and verging upon claptrap, especially as regards that odious class 
of people, creditors who expect to be*paid. 

The forms of Fortescue are somewhat different from its predecessor : 
the elements are very curiously identical, but exhibited in reverse, as if 
the writer had but one idea of the career of life, and could only vary 
it by transposition. In Greorge Lovell, the condition and fortune of 
the heroine were below those of the lover: in Fortescue, the lover is 
below the heroine. Contrary to the usual practice of novelists in such 
cases, as well as to that of parents and guardians, no difficulties arise on 
this ground ; but in both novels matrimony is delayed by obstacles, and 
the “finis ” is postponed by means of an abduction. In George Lovell, 


this misdemeanour was executed by a libertine, though with honourable | 


views: in Furtescue, it is managed by the heroine’s uncle and cousin. 
In the first edition, the lady was rescued from a house : in the repetition, she 
goes to church, and at the altar announces cause and impediment ; in which 
she is sustained by the clergyman, and the hero, who is of course present, to 
be at first tormented and then delighted. The coarseness and unpleasant 
character of the thing, and its conduct, are pretty much the same in both 
books, as well as its want of congruity with modern English manners. 
The time, indeed, by the introduction of Sheridan, is carried back half a 
century; but the manners are all of this age, so far as they are of any 


In novels, the whole of a story is generally presented in narrative : | 


in the drama, it is previously prepared, like a case “ripe for hearing.” 
A fiction therefore mostly requires a governing incident, which changes 
the fortunes and postpones the denouement. In Furtescue, this incident 
is a “ bean-feast.” The connexions of the hero, Henry Fortescue, are 
rather “ mixed” ; and one of them introduces him to this convivial meet- 
ing. Cailed upon for a song, and subsequently for a speech, the hero 
gets so excited by vanity and wine, that he becomes, in plain English, 
dead drunk. A well-to-do but rather low tradesman, another acquaint- 
ance of the hero, carries him home and gives him a bed, with an eye to 
the introduction and marriage of such a genteel young man to his 
daughter Letty. The plan, by the aid of mother and daughter, succeeds 
so far as to entangle young Fortescue in a promise of marriage ; and the 


reader is led to expect that Letty instead of Marian will be Mrs. Fortes- | 
cue: but the young lady elopes, the night before the wedding, with an- | 


other lover. In point of character, (not conduct,) Mr. Barton, his wife, 
and Letty, are well conceived and presented; in fact, they are the only 
bits of nature in the book. But they are common nature. 
coarseness is theatrically exaggerated, while their common good qualities 
are rather sunk. They also fail in producing effect, from the injudicious 
manner in which they are connected with what ought to be a serious in- 
terest ; they are the serio-comic out of place. It is the sentimental and 
ethical which are amusing in Fortescue, from the undesigned burlesque. 

The failings of the book might be evolved at much greater length, but 
we could only land at last in our first conclusion—that Mr. Knowles is 
unequal to a novel. The very atmosphere of his book is unlike either 
life or fiction. Persons inferior to him in ability, and we should think in 
knowledge of life, have produced much better and more artistical novels : 
which we can only account for by supposing that they have trained them- 
selves to write novels by studying novels, while Sheridan Knowles has 
unfitted himself for the task by the study of plays and inhaling the at- 
mosphere of the playhouse. 

So much is this the case, that materials which might be turned to ac- 
count fail under his touch. The father of young Fortescue is an Irish 


patriot, who makes himself enemies by his politics, and is compelled to | 
Here was | 


leave Ireland from the falling-off of his professional business. 
a scope for peculiar manners, and, had the writer been equal to it, a sound 
moral: but all is curt, literal, and poor; even the mere Irish character es- 
capes him. In London, the elder Fortescue loiters on upon the promises of 
Sheridan, till he is ruined, and his wife dies of trouble and anxiety. Here 


again were means for a writer capable of using them: but all is a rehash | 


of the commonest and most unlikely kind. The author does not even aim 
at exciting interest by moral means, but by cupboard distress or pecuniary 
difficulties. 

Fortescue seems to have been written with some ethical purpose ; and 
a good many serious or moral reflections are scattered through it, some- 
times just, more frequently marred by a theatrical cant, and generally in- 
terruptive. The best in all points of view is an account of a barrister of 
great abilities, who allows a fluent eloquence to seduce him into the ne- 
glect of his profession, while he lives on the applauses of a debating club. 
His story is told as a warning to Henry by Mrs. Parkyn, who is a sort 
of patroness to the hero. 

“ And so you were astonished at Mr. Brownfield’s eloquence ?” 

“ Perfectly. He must have received a very superior education ?” 


“ His opportunities, in that respect, have been ample; nor kas he been guilty of | 


neglecting them.” 
“ What is his profession ?” 
“ That of a barrister.” 
“ He will make a great figure in it, madam.” 
“ Never !” 
“You astonish me !” 

_ “Such themes for astonishment are common. The wrecks of the sea are not a 
tithe of those of the land, in the way of talent. Men of abilities are numerous; 
men of power few. The noblest parts, from misdirection or abuse, frequently avail 
their owners almost as little as if they were not the possessors of them; nay, at 
times, instead of insuring them emoluments and honours, become sources of po- 
verty and degradation !” 

“Tis a miserable picture, madam.” 

“Miserable to those whom it most concerns; but profitable to the beholder, if he 

wise enough to take advantage of it. Mr. Brownfield is afflicted with your 
fault, or weakness. He is the creature of impulse. His history, for so far, is told 
ima very few words. 


Was called to the bar. No man ever started with a wider, richer field before him. 
He might have qualified himself to take the lead in the courts—to enter Parliament 
—to achieve oftive—perhups to attain to the highest step of judicial rank; but 


Their moral | 


v After completing a highly classical education, he entered | 
the Temple. In the course of the stipulated time, having = kept his terms, he | 


unfortunately, he became too sooh the delight and astonishment of the dinner and 
the supper-table, of the society and the club; and, hence, you were witness last 
night to the highest triumph which probably he will ever achieve! Probably, do 
I say? Eveu that is giving bim a chance of which there is little hope: you may 
conceive at once how incompatible is the life which he bas been leading with the 
dry and severe studies, the unintermitted prosecution of which is essential to assure 
eminence in the profession which he has adopted—I will not say embraced. The 
working-day of life is over with him; seasons passed away; and yet he is little 
| more than a tyro in legal knowledge. Out of thousands and thousands whem he 
has electrified with his eloquence, perhaps there is not one who would not smile, 
and shake his head, were he asked to intrust him with a brief. The whole ener- 
gies of that great spirit with which his Maker has endowed him are squandered 
in administering to the poor ambition of being the hero of a tavern !” 

“ Alas! madam,” interposed Henry, “I never heard anything so melancholy, 
so fraught with mortification !” 

“Yes, my young friend: at your time of life we stare at the consequences of 
errors, in which, in after years, we are fortunate if we do not find ourselves im- 
perceptibly and irretrievably involved. But in the instance of Mr. Brownfield, 
those consequences, I have reason to fear, are only half arrived; and the worst are 
tocome. ‘The worthless applauses, which he can command without an effort, he 
is now incapable of making an effort to forego for the accomplishing of any one 
substantial good. His means are slender; excitement must be kept up; habits 
become masters—tyrants—and, in the end, perhaps, executioners! What think 
| you if the day is not very far distant when we shall look upon little more than 

the ruins of the august temple of mind which the Creator erected in that man, 
and qualified for the noblest of uses?” 

‘ Heaven grant, madam, that such a day may never arrive!” exclaimed Henry, 
the tears almost starting iuto his eyes. 

Mrs. Parkyn looked at him for a moment or two, earnestly and tenderly. 

“ Amén!” added she; “but I look for it with trembling, my young friend: for 
I am interested for him—as indeed everybody that knows him must be, for he 
is the soul of modesty, integrity, and kindliness: but I look for that day with 
trembling, yet with certainty. Nothing but a miracle can save him: asad re- 
flection, that it should take a miracle to obviate what a little common sense and 
self-command would have prevented, if exerted duly and in time!” 





‘ 


“PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Cholera, Dysentery, and Fever, Practically Considered; or the Nature, 
Causes, Connexion, and Treatment of these Diseases, in all their forms. 
By Charles Searle, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., &c. 
[ Dr. Searle professes to have discovered the cause of cholera, its modified form of 
dysentery, and fever; and to found on this knowledge of the cause an improved if 
not a certain mode of treatment. The exciting cause he attributes to malaria, or 
some atmospheric action. The physiological cause, he says, “is simply this. The 
blood-vessels of the stomach and bowels, which in health are the vessels principally 
concerned in absorbing into the system the nutritive juices from these organs, 
are, under the consequences of the shock to the system from the injurious action 
of the atmosphere, “in a state of engorgement or congestive fulness, and rendered 
quite unequal to the performances of this process of absorption, their ordinary and 
very important function. Hence, not only is the supply of nutriment cut off, bat 
the introduction of our remedies into the system by absorption from the stomach 
for its relief, is prevented also.” The main remedies grounded upon this view are 
common enough. Dr. Searle considers that the liver should be immediately 
stimulated, and orders large doses of calomel: but there is nothing new in this. 
He bleeds, if the symptoms seem to require it: and this is not a revelation; any 
more than gratifying the morbid thirst of the patient, by allowing him to drink. 
Some other directions are not so common, but then their value is not so clear; 
and it may be questioned, when the disease has reached a certuin point, whether 
any remedies are of use. 

The other parts are open to the same sort of remark as the section on cholera, 
The theory is doultful ; the treatment recommended in pretty exact proportion toits 
value. As the book is intended for popular as well as medical use, there would 
be nothing in this, if Dr. Searle did not put forth his views as if he were an- 
nouncing a discovery. However, confidence produces its effect in certain quar- 
ters: according to the Dedication, the Board of Directors have so far stamped 
their authority on this somewhat crudely-written book, as to have ordered a copy 
of it to be given to each medical officer in the Indian Army. ] 

Consumption of the Lungs and Asthma Arrested and Cured, in the major- 
ity of cases, by Inhalation and other rational means. By Daniel Carr, 
M.D., Author of “ Advice on the Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, &c., 
arising from Indigestion.” . 
{A compilation from common sources of recorded principles or general practice. 
Inhalation, from which Dr. Daniel Carr promises great things, is the most ela- 
borately treated. } 
The Martyrs, The Dreams, and other Poems. By the Reverend W. A. New- 
man, M.A. 
[Were “ The Martyrs” given out as a theme for a narrative poem, we know not 
that it could be better planned than to take the martyrdoms of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp: for the attention 1s not distracted by multiplicity of victims, yet the rise and 
progress of Christianity, the destruction of Jerusalem, and St. John the master of 
the two martyrs, all form an appropriate if not a necessary part of the theme. 
Mr. Newman does this: and he has the necessary reading to enlarge the topics he 
touches; though, like many of his fellows of the modern school, he perhaps pushes 
this knowledge too far; making the narrative halt for the siege of Jerusalem, with 
descriptions of Autioch, Ephesus, and so forth. There is also fluency in the 
verse, with great readiness of language, if not absolute mastery. “ Say what can 
Chloe want?—she wants a heart.” These things are mere outward forms, as 
much belonging to the rhetorician as the poet, and capable of being taught by a 
| private tutor, or even in a class. Poetry “ comes by nature,” and the eultivation 
which Nature herself imposes. The reading for those who would write of the 
primitive martyrs is the Scriptures and the Fathers; for, credulous as many of 
the latter ure, they at least exhibit the character of the age. Observation should 
if possible be made of the actual scenes: if not, the best of ancient and moderna 
| descriptions must supply their place. Poetical spirit, indeed, cannot be supplied 
| by study; but a proper course of study will furnish the facts and give the true 
| tone of mind. The leading facts Mr. Newman has got; but his tone of mind and 
style of composition have been gained from a study of the modern poets—not 
| perhaps any one in particular, but the schools of Byron and Scott; and this tone 
is as little fitted to depict ancient martyrdoms as its authors were like primitive 
martyrs. It is a volume of very pretty poetry of a boudoir cast. } 
Annesley and other Poems. By Auna Harriet Drury. : 

[ Annesley, the principal poem of this little volume, is the story of a genius and @ 
| Scholar, who leaves the world and the prospect of renown for a country parish; 
| where he literally undertakes “ the cure of souls,” and dies prematurel of 
grief for his sister's elopement. Contrasted with Annesley, is a schoolfel | 
who pursues fortune in India, closes his heart to every feeling save the love 
wealth, finds its inutility for happiness when he has gained it, and at last wan- 
ders to Annesley’s tomb to hear his story from a parishioner. 

Mechanically speaking, Annesley is well contrived and well told. To speak 
critically, as the promise of the fair writer deserves, the effect is rather marred by 
| the story being made too much of: the episode of Annesley’s sister is neither 
| pleasing nor probable—suggested by common romances. ‘Nor was it needed: 
' pastoral exertions might bring on consumption. The character of Lilian, who 
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hopelessly loves Annesley, would have been better simplified. There is too much 
of the annual or the circulating library about her: the mora) of not making idols of 
creatures, could have been pointed quite as well by a young lady with less of 
“remarkable incident” attached. The execution is very good. The verse is flow- 
ing, sufficiently varied, forcible, and animated by a sustained poetical spirit. The 
occasional poems at the end donot strike us somuch. The “tale” is evidently our 
fair writer's forte; and, with greater simplicity in the elements of her story, she 
might possibly become a feminine Crabbe, without his strength probably, but also 

without his hardness and occasional sordidness. ] 
Some Remarkable Passages in the Life of William Wickenden, B_A.,, alias 
Bard of the Forest. Written by Himself, Author of the “ Rustic Lay,” 

&c. Second edition. 

This is a curious intermixture of verses, prose sketches, and autobiography; the 
t two not devoid of interest, both in themselves and their suggestions. Mr. 
Wickenden was the son of an humble farmer of Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire. 
A gift of poetical fluency in him excited the attention of the celebrated Jenner, 
who was a sort of Mecaenas there; and, encouraged by the Doctor's praises, young 
Wickenden applied himself to verse-writing in the intervals of farming. In time, 
he published by subscription a volume of poems; and subsequently a novel, by 
which he netted about a hundred pounds. ‘This success determined his career; 





which seems to have been that of Johnson's scholar in the Vanity of Human | 


Wishes. “ The college roll received his name” as a sizar; a defective education 
prevented him from attaining honours; but he took the degree of B.A., and was 
ordained. Without interest, he could rise no higher than a curate; and a marriage 
or proposed marriage with his housekeeper lost him caste and his curacy. By 
the kindness of Dr. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, he was offered another; but 
anxiety had shaken his health, and he lost his voice. This fatal incapacity, to a 
curate, still continues; and Mr. Wickenden has no other resource than his pen 
and the sale of his books. 

The little volume before us contains an anecdotical account of the career of 
which the above is a mere outline: intermingled with the incidents are sketches 
of the scenery of his native district, more real and less wordy than many writers 
of higher name are in the habit of presenting. A good deal of the poetry is re- 
printed from former publications: it is smooth, but not remarkable. } 

Bibliotheca Madrigaliana: a Bibliographical Account of the Musical and 
Poetical Works published in England during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, under the titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, 
&c. By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

This little volume will be very useful to the lovers of the great old school of 
{nglish vocal harmony. It is a catalogue raisonné of all the publications of 
madrigals and part-songs in England during what is called the Elizabethan wra, 


a period which comprehends the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First. It | 


when it is rare) the library or collection where a copy of it is now to be found. 
number of interesting particulars are given respecting the compositions and 
their authors. For instance, the famous collection of Madrigals in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth} called The Triumphs of Oriana, has often been cited as a proof 
of the Queen’s love of adulation. *“ Elizabeth,” says Mr. Rimbault, “has been 
suspected of having secretly encouraged these complimentary effusions; but we 
find, on the contrary, that it was made a subject of grave complaint in the Privy 
Council, that the Spanish Ambassador, in one of his letters, had spoken of the 
Queen under the name of Oriana, at which she was much offended.” Another 
piece of information is that Ravenscroft obtained his degree of Bachelor of Music 
at the age of fifteen. There are two alphabetical indexes; the one containing the 
names of composers, and the other containing the title of every separate piece of 
music, with a reference to the publication in which it is to be found. ‘The vo- 
lume does credit to the author's learning, research, and devotion to his art. ] 
An Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A., &c. 
[A useful book to the student of archaeology, and not without interest to the 
tourist with a taste for antiquities. Dividing his subject into the three periods of 
Celtic, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Akerman examines and describes the vari- 
ous remains that exist in this country or Ireland, and (occasionally) in France, as 
well as the implements, ornaments, &c. that have been discovered at different times ; 
each considered under its proper head. The text is fully illustrated by plates, 
which — to the eye the objects numbered and sought to be described by the 
pen. 


Gre the full title of each publication, its contents, its different editions, and 


arious itineraries are printed in the appendix, with a classified index to 
papers in the Archwologia upon the subjects of the book. The topics necessarily 
involve somewhat of dryness, but the volume is a useful and appears to be a com- 
plete work. } 

An Historical Sketch of the Provincial Dialects of England, illustrated by 
numerous Examples. Extracted from the “ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,” by James Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

A brief notice of the peculiarities of the dialects of the ditierent counties of Eng- 
d, followed by specimens. In the choice of the latter Mr. Halliwell does not 
seem to have exercised a very critical severity. Whatever we may think of imi- 
tations by known antiquarians, we cannot take anonymous political jeux d’esprit, 
sent to modern newspapers, as authorities for the dialect of a province. } 

Catechism of the History of the Early Church in England and Wales, 
from its Foundation to the Nerman Conquest. By Mrs. Robert Sewell. 

LA collection of the leading facts connected with the history of the Anglican 
Church, from the first conversion of the Britons to Christianity, until the Nor- 
man Conquest, put into the form of question and answer. Inductions, too, are 
occasionally introduced. Mrs, Sewell holds the original independence of the Bri- 
tish Church, and the usurpation of Rome. ] 

Tales about Animals. By Peter Parley, Author of Tales about Greece, 
Rome, Europe, Asia, &c. Tenth edition, greatly enlarged. With upwards 
of five hundred Engravings on wood. 

[ This tenth edition of Peter Parley’s collection of the striking facts and anec- 
dotes connected with natural history has been increased by one half in the letter- 
ress; the quantity of articles too is nearly doubled; and “no less than two 
undred and twenty wood-cuts have been added.” Among the literary additions 
is a “tale” about white bait !] 

Highways and Byways; or Tales of the Roadside, picked up in the French 
Provinces, by a Walking Gentleman. By T. C. Grattan, k:sq., Author of 
“ The Heiress of Bruges,” &c. (Parlour Library, Volume VII.) 

The Collegians; a Tale of Garryowen. By Gerald Griffin, Esq. 
Library, Volume V1.) 

_ these two volumes cannot be called the best books that have appeared in the 

arlour Library—for neither Grattan nor Griflin are, as novelists, equal to Banim, 
or the author of “ Two Oid Men's Tales "—they are cheap enough at a shilling 
a piece. ] 

The Houses of Parliament as they Are; with the Numbers Polled by each 
Member of the Lower House at the recent General Election; and corrected 
Lists of her Majesty's Ministers, Ambassadors, &c. 

[ The peculiar merit of this little book is its extremely portable compass: it con- 
tains all that the title specifies, and more, in a form so minute that it is scarcely 
felt in the waistcoat-pocket. For its accuracy we cannot vouch. On a cursory 
en we detect no serious errors, but some instances of negligence: some names, 
or instance, are misspelled; “the Speaker” is mentioned in one page, and “ the 
Right Honourable Charles Shaw Lefevre” in another, without any intimation 
that the two designations indicate an ideatical person. | 

The New Philosophy. Part IL. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 17th July, at Antigua, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, the Royal 
Regiment, of a son. 

On the 13th August, at the Baths of Lucca, the Wife of the Rev. William Francklin, 
of a daughter, which survived only a few hours. 

On the 22d, at Sinderlandwick, in the East Riding of the county of York, the Lady 
of Edward Horner Reynard, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Exton Park, Rutland, the Lady Louisa Agnew, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Chester, the Lady of Sit Edward Walker, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Canford, Lady Charlotte Guest, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th August, at the British Embassy, at Brussels, Thomas Colclough Watson, 
Esq., of St. Nicholas, Glamorganshire, to Eliza Holmes, eldest daughter of the late 
Colonel John Reed, K.11., Sixty-second Foot. 

On the 17th, at Lyndhurst, Henry John Standly, Esq, eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Standly, of Southoe, Hunts, to Agnes Georgina, third daughter of the late Sir Edward 
Poore, Bart., of Caffnalls, Hants. 

On the 19th, at St. Marylebone Church, James Robert Hope, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
son of the late General the Hon. Alexander Hope, G.C.B., to Charlotte Harriett Jane, 
daughter of J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

On the 2lst at St Pancras Church, John Henry Foley, Esq., of Edward Street and 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, sculptor, to Mary Ann Gray, second daughter of 
Samuel Gray, Esq., of Breckuock Crescent, Camden New Town. 

On the 2ist, at St. David’s, Exeter, the Rev. W. Sloane Evans, Fellow Commoner 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Curate of St. David’s, and Grand Chap- 
laia of the Temple, London, to Selina, second daughter of William Branscombe, Esq. 

On the 21st, at George’s, Hanover Square, Philip, only son of the Hon. Philip Pleydell 
Bouverie, to Jane, eldest daughter of Henry Seymour, Esq., of Knoyle House, Wilts. 

On the 24th, at Bramshaw Church, Captain Claude Henry M. Buckle, R.N., son of 
Vice-Admiral Buckle, to Harriet Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas Deane Shute, 
Esq., of Bramshaw Hill, New Forest. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Most Honourable Henry Francis 
Seymour, Marquis of Drogheda, to the Hon. Mary Caroline, eldest daughter of Lord 
Wharncliffe, 





DEATHS. 

On the 8th June, at the Residency, Lahore, George Frederick Cust, Fifty-first Native 
Infantry, third son of the late Honourable W. Cust, Commissioner of Customs. 

On the I8th August, at Shaangnagh Castle, near Bray, General Sir George Cockburn ; 
in his 84th year. 

On the 18th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Harriott, last surviving daughter of 
the late Willoughby Wood, Esq., of Thoresby, Lincolnshire ; in her 70th year. 

On the 19th, drowned in the Lake of Geneva, Edward James Auriol, only child of 
the Rev. Edward Auriol, Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London; in his 17th year, 

On the 20th, at Bishopsgate, near Windsor, Colonel Sir Henry George Macleod, K.H., 
late Governor of the Island of Trinidad. 

On the 25th, at Springfield Lyons, Essex, Charlotte, Relict of Thomas Gardiner Brams- 
ton, Esq., of Skreens, and second daughter of the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart., of Ley- 
bourne Grange, Kent; in her 65th year. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArRIVED—At Gravesend, 25th Aug. Ostrich, Smith, from Madras. In the Channel, 
26th, Rookery, Greig, from Port Phillip; Wm. Mitchell, M*Lochlan, from Lombock ; 
Larkins, Santry, from Madras; and Rajasthan, Stewart, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 
24th, Hudson, Mecklenburg, from Singapore; 26th, Manilla, Harrison, from Calcutta ; 
and Pheenix, Graves; and Quentin Leitch, Gray, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 2Ist, 
Argyle, M‘Pherson, from Calcutta. At Havre, 22d, Wm. Hyde, Stewart, from Sydney. 
At Mauritius, , Canada, Williams, from London, At Bombay, previous to the 7th 
July, Monarch, D 3; and Cor lcl, Gray, from London ; Elizabeth Archer, 
Cothay; and Earl of Chester, Blackstone, from Liverpool; and Lady Lilford, Scott, 
from Hartlepool. At Ceylon, 25th June, W. and J. Brown, Bainton, from London ; 
and 30th, Tigris, Linton, from Falmouth. At Madras, previous to the 9th July, Mary 
Ann, Darke; Windsor, Gregson ; Senator, Scales; Plantagenet, Bird ; and Fortescue, 
Pellatt, from London. At Calcutta, previous to 3d July, Alex. Baring, Wilson ; John 
Gray, M‘Donald ; and W. Gibson, Alexander, from London; Princess Royal, Adamson ; 
Duke of Wellington, Hargraves; and Berhampore, Smith, from Liverpool; Majestic, 
Brown; and Deogaum, Evans, from the Clyde; and Dutchess of Buccleuch, Collier, 
from Shields. At Maulmain, 29th May, Walker, Hedwith, from Liverpool. At Ade- 
laide, previous to 6th May, Kingston, Harwood; Kallibokka, Bayley; Phoebe, Dale; 
and Theresa, ——, from London; Appleton, Oliver, from Swansea; and North Briton, 
——, from Leith. 

SaiLep—From Gravesend, 2Ist Aug. Bell, Mitchell, for Calcutta; and Appoline, 
Gardner, for Madras; 23d, Sutlej, Campbell, for Calcutta; 25th, Triumph, Bing, for 
Singapore ; and Punjaub, Palmer, for Calcutta; and 26th, Duke of Bediord, Thornhill, 
for Ditto. 

[ [Saruxpay Morninc.—Arrivep—In the Downs, 27th Aug. Adelaide, Wharton, from 
Calcutta; Wellington, Vellacott, from Madras ; and Rambler, De Gruchy, from Mau- 
ritius. In the Channel, ditto, Caledonia, Liddell, from Sydney; George Heinrich, 
Heinrichsen, from Singapore ; and Orient, Wales, from Mauritius. Off Liverpool, ditto, 
Louisa, Miller, from Bombay. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, August 27.—Coldstream Guards—H. W. J. Byng, Esq. (Page of Ho- 
nour to the Queen,) to be Ensign and Lieut. without purchase. 14th Foot—Assist, 
Surg. W. Lloyd has been allowed to resign his commission. 

Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Lieut. J. Bourke, from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Tur- 
ner, appointed to the 65th Foot. 

Hospital Staff.—J. T. Clarke, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Batley, 
appointed to the 5th Foot. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 13th Aug.—Memorandum—For the promotion of Lieut. 
C. F. Browne, of the 28th Foot, to be considered as without purchase, &c.; read, the 
promotion of Lieut. C. F. Browne, of the 25th Foot. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Howarth and J. and J. Harrison, Wrightington, Lancashire, coal-proprietors—-Chapple 
and White, Manchester Street, King’s Cross, scagliolists—Thornton and Heath, Leicester, 
joiners —Dixon and Gate, Wigton, Cumberland, spirit-merchants—Barrett and Collings, 
Great Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-waste-dealers —Ely and Co. Enfield, Lancashire, mer- 
chants ; as far as regards T. Tattersall--Ray and Co. Sunderland, wharfingers ; as far as 
regards J. Ray—Dyson and Leggott, Halifax, Yorkshiie, joiners—Crabtree and Co. 
Hugh Mill, Spotland, woollen manufacturers—Moore and Co. Manchester, merchants— 
Walker and Cowx, Birmingham, tailors—-Bryant and Widdicombe, Seven Star Court, 
Rosemary Lane, coopers—Howel! and Tatham, Wandsworth, surgeons—Tolkien and 
Co. Birmingham, music-dealers—Sutcliffe and Gaskell, Wigan, Lancashire, plumbers—~ 
Mills and Heap, Manchester, brewers—Weddell and Atkinson, Cannon Row, coal- 
merchants—Dibb and Binns, Calverley, Yorkshire, grocers—Wood and Co. Liverpool, 
spice-merchants ; as far as regards L. Mann—Tomson and Dunn, Coventry, riband- 
dressers— Winther and Cox, Cowes, merchants—Crocker and Catt, Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, warehousemen—Chamberlaine and Button, Great George Street, Bermondsey, 
surgeons—R. and W. Williamson and Co. Harrington, Cumberland, ship-builders— 
Mortimer and Graham, Edinburgh, silk-mercers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Foster, WILLIAM, Hollinwood, Lancashire, manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowen, Henry, Coventry, clothier, to surrender Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Drew, Harrtet, Bury St. Edmund’s, milliner, Sept 1, 28 : solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. Harcourt Buildings, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Be’cher, King’s Arms Yard, 

EVERETT, SAMUEL CHARLES, and Henry, Millwall, Poplar, coopers, Aug. 31, Oct. 8: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Jessop, ADAM, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, auctioneer, Sept. 7, 28 : solicitors, Mr. Brod- 
ribb, Child’s Place ; Mr. Scholes, Densbury ; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

OAKLEY, JOHN and BENJAMIN, Southampton, builders, Sept. 4, Oct. 8 : solicitor, Mr. 
Barber, Furnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. . 

Sampson, Tuomas, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, grocer, Sept. 8, Oct. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Baylis and Drewe, Basinghall Street ; Messrs. Rickards and Thomas, Tewkes- 
bury ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

TAVERNER, JOHN, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, silk-manufacturer, Sept. 2, 30 : solicitor, 
Mr. Towne, Devonshire Square ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 21, Ashworth, H I hire, woollen-manufacturer—Sept. 29, Budd, 
Newton Abbot, Devonshire, “grocer—Oct. 6, Stoodley, Bridport, Dorsetshire, twine- 
manufacturer—Sept. 22, Avant, Dawlish, Devonshire, upholsterer—Sept. 22, Hole, 
St. Decuman’s, Somersetshire, coal- merchant — —Sept 22, Charke, Plymouth, innkeeper— 
Sept. 21, R. and F. Glover, Leeds, dyers—Sept. 23, Webster, Roystone, Yorkshire, nail- 
maker—Sept. 23, Marshall, Northallerton, Yorkshire, grocer—Sept. 23, Brotherick, 
Bramley, Yorkshire, dyer—Sept. 23, Glover, Leeds, woollen-manufacturer—Sept. 23, 
Dent, Huddersfield, cloth-merchant. 

CERTIFICATES, to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 14, Moody, Fenchurch Street, civil-engineer—Sept. 18, Sharp, Bingley, York- 
shire, coal-merchant—Sept. 16, Hancock, Weston super-Mare, Somersetshire, builder-— 
Sept. 16, Naismith, Bradford, Yorkshire, perfumer—Sept. 16, Ward, Medbourn, Leices- 
tershire, corn-dealer. 

To be granted unless cause be shows to the contrary on or before Sept. 14. 

Denyer, Littlehampton, Sussex, plumber—W. and J. Sheffield, Lower Acton Place, 
Bagnigge Wells Road, grocers—Evans, Pump Row, Old Street Road, paper stainer— 
Burrell, Wakefield, surgeon—-J. and J. Collins, Bath, jewellers--T. Shipman junior 
and B. Shipman, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Horne and Burghes, Cheapside, 
booksellers—Spray, Gealing, Nottinghamshire, frame-smith—Sims, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, coachmaker—Dixon, Providence Place, Willow Walk, millwright. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Mack, Liverpool, pawnbroker; div. of Is. 6d. Oct. 7, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Cameron, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, confectioner ; first div. of 2s. 
9d. any Saturday after Oct. 2; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Perry, Liverpool, ba- 
ker; first div. of 10s. Oct. 7, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

GLassrorD, M., Glasgow, calico-printer, Aug. 27, Sept. 17. 

Mitten, J., Dundee, brewer, Sept. |, 27. 

Ricamonp, W., and Winton, A., Glasgow, merchants, Aug. 31, Sept. 24. 

SHACKLETON, J. and J., Glasgow, manufacturers, Aug. 27, Sept. 17. 

WADDELL, F., Cumbernauld, Dumbartonshire, bookseller, Aug. 31, Sept. 21. 


— 





Friday, Aug. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and P. Russell, Chelsea, bakers—Brown and Russell, Coventry, drapers—Digby 
and Hicks, Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, beer-sellers—Goodlad and Conway, Bury, 
surgeons—Taylor and Islip, Ashford, Kent, ironmongers—Hamilton and Tuckwell, 
King Street, St. James’s Square, wine-merchants—Lord and Co. Bolton-le-Moors, 
ironfounders ; as far as regards W. Crabtree —Dyson and Leggott, Halifax, joiners—S. 
and J. Lee, Halifax, dyers—Harding and Fairbridge, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, ship- 
brokers—Ellis and Co. Petworth, Sussex, attornies ; as far as regards J. L. Ellis—Dunn 
and Wallace, Manchester, tailors—Ballam and Bruce, Birmingham, flukers—J. B. and 
W. Shouler, Leicester, drapers —Wybrants and Carter, Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, 
surgeons—M. and G. Bottom, Shettield, engineers— Vickers and Co, Nottingham, lace- 

‘y and Robi Canning Place, Liverpool, sail-makers—J. 
Donovan and Co. Hart Street, Bloomsbury, ‘drapers—Freelove and Son, Whitehorse 
Street, Ratcliff, tallow-chandlers—Hodzes and Son, Dorchester, wine-merchants ; as 
far as regards W. Hodges--S. and J. M‘Millan, South Petherton, Somersetshire, dra- 
pers—Spencer and Hall, Lisson Grove, linendrapers—Bradbury junior and Co. Great 
Bolton, printers. 





BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

SuTcuirre, WILLIAM, and Leacu, Wittiam, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff- 
manufacturers. BANKRUPTS, 

BEDELLs, WILLIAM, Leicester, paper-dealer, to surrender Sept. 17, Oct. 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Vincent, Temple ; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, 
Nottingham. 

Bowen, Henry, Coventry, clothier, Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitors, Mr.Jones, Size 
Lane; and Messrs. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Chris- 
tie, Birmingham. 





CLayTon, GeorGe, Albany Road, Camberwell, auctioncer, Sept. 1, Oct. 2: solicitor, 
Mr. Lloyd, Milk Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, Kin Arms Yard, 
Crosse, WALTER, Liverpool, stock-broker, Sept. 10, Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 


Gregory and Co, Bedford Row; Mr. Horner, Liverpocl; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

FENTON, Joun, Ockbrook, Derbyshire, hosier, Sept. 17, Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. Dun- 
cliffe, Derby ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

GoppaRD, WILLIAM, Nottingham, hosier, Sept. 17, Oct. 22: 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

HARMER, JOHN ALEXANDER, Harrington Street North, Hampstead Road, lodging- 
housekeeper, Sept. 1, 24: solicitors, Messrs. Kingdom and Shephard, Clifford's Inn ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Hopson, Josern Taytor, Liverpool, drysalter, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: 
Bridger and Blake, London Wall; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
zenove, Liverpool. 

Jones, CHARLES, Birkenhead, Cheshire, printer, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Co, Staple’s Inn; Messrs. Mallaby and Co. Liverpool; official assignee. 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Mappison, Georce, Swaffham, Norfolk, grocer, Sept. 4, Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Abbott and Wheatley, Roll Yard; Messrs. Miller and Sons, Norwich; official assignee, 
Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

PERRIN Joseru, Hereford, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs Wilde and Co. 
College Hill; Mr. Rawlins, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Rawiins, Joun, Foley Place, coachmaker, Sept. 4, Oct. 8: solicitor, Mr. Smith, 
Barnard’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

ROBER1SON, CHARLES, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, master-mariner, Sept. 3, 
Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. baxendale and Uo. Austin Friars ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

Rocers, Henry, Sheffield, victualler, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow and 
Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Dixon, Shefticld ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

SHARPLEs, Joun, senior and junior, Daisyticid, Lancashire, cotton-spinners, Sept. 9, 
30: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester, 
Official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester 

Simpson, THOMAS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper, S 
Mr. Wilson, New Inn, Strand; Mr. Radford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-fyne. 

Smira, WitviaM, Idle, Y orkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 9, 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Naylor, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

SPALDING, James, Cambridge, brazier, Sept. #, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Nicholls 
and Doyle, Bedturd Row; Mr. Bays, Cambridge; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambe 

STEPHENSON, Joun, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, linendraper, Sept. 8, 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Tilson and Co. Coleman Street ; Messrs. Wells and Siaith, Hull; official assignee, 
Mr. Stansfeld, Hull. 

Tompson, HENRY, Manchester, corn-merchant, Sept. 8, 27, solicitors, Messrs. Gre- 
gory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Vavucuan, WittiaM, Ryde, chinaman, Sept. 2, Oct. 6: solicitors, Mr. Long, Law- 
rence Pountney Hill; Mr. Long, Kyde ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

VERVILLE, Fetice Bruekpe, Westbourne Crescent, Hyde Park, boarding-house- 
keeper, Sept. 4, Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Tamplin, Fenchurch Street ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

WAKEFIELD, Tuomas, Nottingham, merchant, Sept. 17, Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. Cow- 
ley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

WINTON, Davin, Gutter Lane, commission-agent, Sept. 3, Oct. 8: solicitor, Mr. 
Lloyd, Milk Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers, 
DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 17, Tring, F and Basi ke Railway Company, now or late of New 
Broad eet Spet. 30, Pulleine junior, Selby, Yorkshire, brewer—Sept. 21, Ashworth, 
Hasli hire, woollen-manufacturer—Sept. 20, Lovatt, Liverpool, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless causé be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 17, Lake, Uxbridge, bookseller—Sept. 20, Sarson, Brunswick Place, City Road, 
¥inegar-dealer—Sept. 20, Wavell, Brading, Isle of Wight, miller—Sept. 29, Butcher 
junior, Epsom, painter—Sept. 20, Dubbins, Colchester, dealer— Sept. 20, Selby, Bur- 
leigh Street, strand, wine-merc hant—Sept. 20, Gerish, East Road, City Road, iron- 
founder—sept. 18, Beales, Knightsbridge, wine-merchant—Sept. 17, Richards, Fleet 
Street, bookseller— Sept. 17, Dicken, Isleworth, grocer—Sept. 21, Coney, Harrow Road, 
mason—Sept. 17, Curme, Hilperton, Wiltshire, brewer—Sept. 17, Wagstaff, Liverpool, 
cabinet-maker—Sept. 18, Harvey, Rood Lane, wine-merchant. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. V7. 

Hazard, College Hill, paper agent—Whittenbury, Blackheath Hill, builder—Bentley, 

Bury, Lancashire, iron-founder— Dangerfield, Sailsbury Square, Fleet Street, painter. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Barestoxer and Co. Edinburgh, wine-merchants, Sept. 2, Oct. 1. 


solicitor, Mr. Cowley, 








solicitors, Messrs. 
Mr. Ca- 


Sept. 13, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
official assignee, 


ai 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 














(Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. | Monday. Fucsdny. Wednes .| 

3 per Cent Consols.... «+ esecsecesee e+) 87 87 | 865 
Ditto for Account . .. «.++++ . 87 87% 87$ 
3 per Cents Reduced ......... «| 878 878 | 87s 
25 per Camts....cccces coccccese ° 892 es | 
Long Annuities ... ose _ 9 | iY 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. .... 195 19%} | — 
India Stock, 10$........ | 239 — _ 
Exchequer Bills, 3d. per diem . | 2pm 4 2 

India Bonds, 44 per Cent ...... el —_— 








OREIGN 


FUND 


F Ds. 
(Las* Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday aes ) 












Alabama teed evccces 5p. Ct — | Massac ey Sterling)...5 
Austrian. ........00.. 5 — —— || Mexican .... 266 coves oe 5 
Belgian....... — 92. Mic xd wieheadese senate 6 
Ditto...... 20+. — —_— \] Mississippi ( quyeemeeaet 6 
Brazilian. .. 5 $4 || Neapolitan ....... pa 
Buenos Ayres . ..... . t— — | New York (1858) 5 
Chilian t— 90 Ohio... wccscccees sooo 
Danish . cresee c.cceed = — || Pennsylvania........ ..-.5 
Dutch ( Ex. ‘12 Guilders) 2 56 Peruvian «1. cceeese eee 6 
Ditto. a 4— eo | Poreagusss 5 
French .. 3=— — || Ditto. ecece 3 
BERND ccccce o- cee 5 — : ENS sao. sans 5 
Indiana (Sterling) 6-— — Spanish . es0ee 5 
TUIMOIS. 2. 6c eee eee ee eens 6‘— —— Ditto. 3 
Kentucky . -_-= —_ Ditto ( Passive) 

Louisiana ( Sterling). . st6=— -- Ditto (Deferred) .... . 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... s$— — | Venezuela Active coves es 

















S 
2° 








SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Raitwars— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... eee 6 
Eastern Counties ° 
Great Northern .. oe 
Great North of oe and ' 
Great Western . | 
Hull and Selby.. eee ° | 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... } 

London Brighton and South Coast ae exd | 
London and Blackwall . | 
London and North-western. 
Manchester and Leeds .... « 











d 
“| 624 exd 
96 












Midland. .. --/116§ ex d 
Newcastle and Berwick . 263 
North British ........00-ceeeeeee 249 
Northern and Eastern ..........{ 5ljexd || 
South-eastern and Dover ...... 34} 
South-westerm .......65-0+eeees 60jf exd | 
York and Neweastle . ....... ..| Hi exd 
York and North Midland | cocecee 7éexd 

Docks— | 
East and West India. ... «.... 126 
London ... 1029 
St. Katherine &5 





BANK OF F 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Saturday the 2ist day of 


ANKS— 
Australasian ... 


British North ‘American 


Colonial 


Commercial of London ... 
London and Westmunster .. 
London Joint Stock ......+. 
National of Ireland 


National Provincial .. ... 


Provincial of Ireland 
Union of Australia 


Union of London 


MIN ES— 
Bolanos 
Brazilian Imper 


Ditto (st. John Del Key 


Cobre Copper 
Miscettanrovs— 


Australian Agricultural .. .... 
Camada ..065 sescccesss © vee ° 


General Steam 


Peninsular and Oriental Ste am 





Royal Mail Steam .. . 


South Australian 


NGLAND. 





IssUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...secesceceseees £22,614,940 | 








Government Debt ..... 


Other Securities 


Gold Coin and Bullion : ° 


Silver Bullion 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead W ana £11,636 340 


peegetetens’ aya al.. «++ £14,553,000 






3,734,352 
r ublic Depos. eee 6,830,836 
Other Deposits .. eee 931,036 
Seven Day and other Bills . $16,159 


£32,865.383 | 


oe 
Note: 


Securities . 


Gold ‘nd Silver Coin 





for the 


August 1547. 























week ending 


«+ £11,615,100 
oe 2,954 900 
£22,614,940 


16,116,345 
4,488,020 
624,678 


£32,865 383 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts 














BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £98 0 0.. v 00 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 | Iron, Brit Mars.... 910 ©... © 0 @ 
Meow Belkase ...ccccccess coocessee 0 410 Lead, Hritish Pig . i910 0... 000 
Silveria Bars,Standard.. . .... .0 4 119 | Steel, English ....... eoee.. 0080 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, August 27. 

| & 8. - & 

Wheat,R New 52t036 | Rye....-+0s 40—45 Maple ..... 2todi | Vats, Feed. 21 to22 
Fine ...... 56 — 58 | barley ..... 25— 26 White..... 42-44 Fine. 22—23 
Old... . 52-54 | Malting .. 36-36 Boilers ... 44—46 Poland. 27—286 
— - 54—55 | _. Ord... 65— 68 Rae Sa 44— 46 Fine. 19 — 30 
Fin 58—60 | Fine. .... 65-70 Old. 46— 45 Potaw 62-33 
Super. New. 62—66 | Peas, Hog .. 40—42 Harrow ... 52—54 Fine. 33—34 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. \ 
Per Qr. (Imperia}) er England and Wales. | 





Wheat ....71s. Id. | Rye Sls. Id. | Wheat. .... Os. 0d.) Rye 
Barley... .. 43 7 | Beans .... 534 Barley. 00 Beans 
Oats... ... 300 | = MS .cresees 474 Oats ........ oo 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Weekly Averages for the Weck ending August 21. 
Wheat, 62s. 6d. Mmrentese 38s. Lld.—Vats, 28s. 9d.—Kye, 35s. 5d.— beans, 53s. 2d.— Peas, 40s. 44, 








POTA' — 
Kent Pockets ..........+ «+s 70s.to 808, | York Reds ...... «....+- 
Choice ditto .... @ -e00000 93 — 112 Scotch Reds 
Sussex Pockets............-. 65 — 72 DEVORE... cecccsseses eee 
Fime ditto. ... 2.6.04. -s05 see o— 0 Kent and Essex | w bites. 





HAY AND 8TRAW. 








(Per Load of 36 Send 




















CumpeRLann. SMITHFIELD. Wairtecnarst, 
7 68. tO 758. . cececesee O88. tO O8, 
@ <= @ coccccce-co O = © 
45 — 63 4— 1 
su — 90 o-— w 
26 — 33 “a — 38 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made.......... per sack & Ste. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 6d. per doz. 
Beconds..... 00. sees ss ssecece 49 Carlow, 4/. 10s. to 4/. 12s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship iv -—45 | Bacon, Irish... eereces ete 808. — 863. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ....... — 4 Cheese, Cheshire . 64 
ran. . _per quarter * — 0 Derby Plain..........+. 
Pollard, fine. ° — 0 Hams, York. 





Bread, 7d. to& 


| Eggs, French, per 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SmiTarievo.” 


Neweate anp LEapENHALL.* 
d 
















*&. . s. s. s. 4, 
Reef... 3 4004 Gtod 4 3 8to4d 2to4 8 
Mutton 4 O0—4 6=—5 0. 46—410—5 6) Beasts 
Veal... 3 B—4 4—410. 42—4 6—5 2/| Sheep 
Pork.. 4 0—5 @—5 8 - 4 O—4 6—5 4 | Calves. 
Lamb.. 5 O0~5 8—6 0 410—6 4—0 O| Pigs. . 

e to sink the offal, per 8 ib. 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. ! GROCERIES 

Rape Oil ... --percwt. £1 15s. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, 
Refined ° - 116 0 Congou, fine. 
Linseed Of} .......-.0+8.cesee 173 | Souchong, fine . 


Linseea Oil- Cake ... -per 1000 00 

Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. Od. 
Coals, a Os. Od, 
TOOS wc esos ceeceeeeseesece Os. Od, 


| 








* In Bond— duty 2s. ‘a per Ib. 


Good Ordinary .. 


Sugar, Muscovado, ‘per rewt.... 
West India Molasses..... 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 


80s, to 130s 64, 
42s. to 48s, 
25s. 


Sad. 
lds. Od. to 180, Od, 








838 


RT-UNION OF LONDON— 
SVENING EXHIBITION.—The Works of Art selected 
by the Prizeholders of the year 1847, now exhibiting at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East, will be open from 7 till 10 o’Clock on the Evenings 
of the 3ist August, and Ist, 2d, 3d, 7th, Sth, 9th, and loth of 
September. Admission by Tickets only 
Groner Gopwis, 
Lewis Pocock 

















_ 28th August 1847. } Hon. Sees 


O be peremptorily SOLD, pursuant to an 
Order of the High Court of Chancery, made in a cause 
“Vernon rv. Thellusson,” with the approbation of the Honour 
able Sir George Kose, one of the Masters of the > 
the Public Sale Room of the said Court, at 
House, Holborn, mndon, on Monday, the 12 
tember 1517, at Two for Three o'clock in the afte 
P 10LD PLANTATION or SUGAR ESTAT 
Skerratt’s, otherwise Clare Hall, situate in the IT 
John, in the Island of Antigua, in the Wes’ Indies, contain 
ing about 6124. Sn. f which mut 320 Acres are Cane 
lands, and the remainder Pasturage and Swamps; with a 
Messuage or Dwelling-house, Houses, Cottages, 
suitable Buildings and Appendages ; Farming Utensils, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Cattle, Horses, Harness, and other mat- 
ters and things on the estate. Particulars and conditions of 
sale may be had (gratis) at the said Master's Chambers, in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lanc, London (on personal 
application only); of Messrs. Westmacott and Co Solicitors, 
28, John Street, Bedford Row, London; and of Messrs. howell, 
Broderips, and Wilde, Solicitors, 9, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
London. 















th day of Sep 
i 























oF? Office of Ordnance, 6th August 1st7. 
HE Principal Officers of Her Majesty’s Ord- 


nance do hereby give notice that they are ready to DIS- 








POSE OF, to such persons as may be willing to tender for the 
same, quantity of OLD IRON ORDNANCE LOT, and 
SHEL Woolwich; which 








have been divided into Lot nd may be viewed upon applica 
tion to the Storekeeper at that place any day (Sundays ex 
cepted) previous to the day fixed for the delivery of the 
Tenders. 

A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper's Office, 
Woolwich, the Principal Storekeeper's Office at the Tower, 
and the Secretary's Office in Pall Mall; where the Tenders for 
the whole or any number of the said Lots are to be de livered, 
on or before Wronespay the Ist of Ser — ® proximo. 

_By Order of the Board, . Byam, Secretary 
FOR 


ONTRACTS SALT BERF 
AND PORK. 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Transport 
Services, Somerset P », Aug. 13, 1847. 

The Commissioners for executing ‘the Otic e of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give notice, that on Tuunspay, the 30th September 
next, at One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for the supply ofa 
quantity of 














f SALT MEAT, 

of the cure of the Jini Kingdom or elsewhere, equal to 
5 ,000 tierces of Navy Bec i yy Pork, 
(in seps ) » cured in the ensuing season ; 
their Lordships reserving to themselves the power, when the 
tenders are opened, of contracting cither for the whole, or for 
such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or of not con 
tracting for any part ; and also an unlimited power of selec 
tion, according to quality. 

The tenders, both for Beef and P 
where the meat is intended to be c 

All the Beef to be delivered in tierces, and a quantity of 
Pork equal to 150 tierces (and for which separate tenders are 
to be made) to be delivered in casks, containing 1001b. each, 
and of the rev quantity of Pork three fourths to be 
delivered in tierces, and the remaining one fourth in barrels, 
into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Haulbowline, in such proportions as shall 
hereafter be directed, and withia the following periods— 
















wrk, tospecify the place 
ad 
























BEEF Two thirds Sist March 
PORK rap a On or before the lst May 1848 
» Ox 


st Mareh 
Two thi ds Sist May \ 
aid for by bills payable at sight, but not during 
«i of delivery for any quantities beyond those 


and to be 








The conditions of the contract may be seen at this office, 

by applying to the Agen the etualling at Cork, or - 
x tors of her Majesty's Customs at Limerick, Belfast, 
ford, and Newry, or to the Secretary of the Postmaster 

— at Dublin, or to the Resident Agent for Transports at 
Leit 

No tender will be admitted for a less quantity than shall be 
equal to 300 ticrees of Beef, or to $00 tierces of Pork, except 
for the Pork to be delivered in casks containing 1001bs. eac 

No tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless the party attends, or some 
person on his behalf duly authorized in writing ; and it is 
to be expressly unde rstood that the tenders must contain a 
separate price for the Beet, and a separate price for the Pork ; 
and that every tender must also specify the prices both in 
figures and words at length, or the tenders will be rejected. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Seeretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner of the envelope the 
words “‘ Tender for Salt Meat,” and “* Comptroller for Vietual- 
ling,” and must also be delivered at Somerset P) ,»and be 
accom panied by a letter signed by two responsible persons, 
engaged to become bound with the person tendering in a sum 
eq to 25/. per cent on the amount of the contract for the 
due performance of the same. 


ROVIDENT 


50, Regent Street, London. Mstabl shed 1306. 
Invested Capital, 1,200 ,0001, 

Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,0002. 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,0007. 
President—The Right Won. Earl Grey. 
Directors 

The Farl of Macclesfield. Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard 1. King, Bart. Wiliam Judd, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. James's Sedgwick, Esq 
Capt. W. John Williams. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
John Deering, George Dacre, Esq. 
beg Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq 

- The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life: Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the polictes, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as “ree d,at their then present value. 

3. Lo ¢ granted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the poli sare purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene «al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

Bonuses paid upon pol 























LIFE OFFICE 














as which have become claims. 


















| Sum 
Life insured. linsured 
ls £ 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle! 5000 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart 5000 
Sir William Wake, Bart.. 5000 
Earl Strathmore ..... ees 5090 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, nterbury 3000 
The Marquis of W: — ccceceeee 2000 
Earl Catheart..... coeccces ' 1000 





Prospectuses and { full partic ular: urs , may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Stveet, Joun A. Beavumont, Managing Director 


and various 


| 
| 












THE SPECTATOR. 


[ Saturday, 





ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, 

) Cheapside, established by Act of Parliament, and unde : 
the superintendence of the Corporation of London. 
Head Master, the Rey. G. F. W. Moxwrimen, D.D., of Queen's 

- College, Oxford 

This SCHOOL will be REOPENED for the next term (‘ex 
tending to © hristmas) on Tuesvay. Srevemuen 7. The Y 
fed into Three Terms; fee for cach Term, 
general course of instruction includes the Fn h, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, Bookkeeping, Geowraphy, and History. Besides 
Fight Free Se holarships on “rhe Foundation, equivalent to 35 
AnMuna ¢ »as Exhibitions to the Univer 
s , there following Exhibitions attached to the 
School, viz The Times Scholarship, value 20/1. per annum; 
Three Beaufoy Scholarships, and the Salomon’s S« 
50!. per annum each; the Tegg Scholarship, nearl 
annum; the Travers Scholarship; and several other valuable 
Persons desirous of obtaining admission for their sons 
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prizes i 
may procure prospectuses and forms of application for the 
purpose the Secretary's oftice, between the hours of 10 and 





4. Two of the Masters receive Boarders. 
Vromas Barwer, Secretary 
YED-FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
} WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust 






per Ib. | 
paces Is. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Gor 
wese ° «+ Is. dd. |] White Goose 
ditto ....... Is. Sd. 1 Best Dantzie White Goose Od 





reig 
Hnat 
of weights, sizes, 


and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
ind prices, sent free by post, on application 
196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court 


Road. 
])'S _NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA, now greatly improved in purity and condensa 
tion. This is an admirable remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, Indigestion, and, asa Mild Ape rient, it is 
peculiarly adapted for Females and Children. The high tes 
timonials received in favour of Mr. Dinnrrorp’s preparation 
from the most eminent members in every branch of the me 
profession, have ablished its superiority on an irre 
ible basis, and placed it at once beyond the rh of 
competition. “* The most convenient form for the exhibition 
of carbonate of magnesia is the solution."—Dr. Neligan. “‘ Mr. 
Dinneford’s solution may fairly be taken as a type of what 
the preparation ought to be 


"—Pharm. Journal, May 1846. 
Prepared by Dinneford and Earland, 172, Bond Street, Che 
mists to her Majesty the Queen Dowager and H.R.H. the 


Duke of Cambridge ; and sold by all respectable chemists 


sar r . 

ALT MEAT EQUAL TO FRESH.— 
iN The excellent effects produced by Salting Meat with 
CARSON'S SALTIN INSTRUMENT have excited uni 
versal admiration. its speedy action, the nutritious 
juices of the Meat are tined, and Taints prevented in the 
hottest weather. For Tongues and Hams it is peculiarly use 
ful.—* This is one of the simplest, and perhaps the most use 
ful little invention which has for years come within our ob 
servation. It is capable of salting a Round of Beef in ten 
minutes. It also possesses one at advantage o all othes 
means of salting Meat—that of regulating the degree of salt 
ness, and adapting it to the palate of the curer. T 
doubt it will be adopted by housekeepers in general 
considered invaluable by all."—Mirror. Prices, 20s., 4%s., and 
50s. Sent free into the Country upon receipt of a remittance 
Depots, C. Hock and Co. 3 
and Bishopsgate Street With 
\ ETCALFE AND CO’s NEW PATTERN 
1 TOOTH-BRUSIL and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of Ure teeth, and cleaning them in the 
fectual and extraordiaary manner, anc famous for the hairs 
not coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, t 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injur 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair brushes, with the durabl 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like com 
hair. Flesh brushes of improved graduated and powe 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
nable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
interm: sbi ate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of renuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Metcatre and Co.'s sole establishment, 150 p, Oxford Street, 
one door from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from 
Metcalfe’s, adopted by some houses. 


HE COLLAPSIBLE 








to their Factory, 
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SHOWER-BATH, 
uly portable, by the aid of Vulean'zed India- 
with curtains complete (out of use 

leep, while it holds, in 
simple, and not 
-ked complete in a 


the only r 
r, only occupies, 
f Li inches diameter and 
lons ‘ of water It 
y to get out of order 
japanned case, 12 inches in diame 5 deep, 3s. Gd. extra. ‘To 
be had of the proprictor and manufacturer, Wittraws. B 
ron (late Rippon and Burton), whose BATH SHOW-hOOM 
contains, besides toilet sets japanned in imitation of fancy 
wood, China, marbles, &c. in enormous variety, all the re 
quisites for the season, so arranged in one room, devoted ex 
clusively to articles of that character, that patterns, sizes 
and sorts, can be instantly sclected, and at thirty per cent 
under any other house where attention is paid to the qu t 
Full size Hanging Shower- Baths, very strong and japanned, 
with curtains and copper valve, 8s. cach. Villar Shows 
Baths, with copper conducting tubes, brass foree-pump and 
is Land 
























top, complete with curtains and japanued, fromm ¢ 
Shower-Haths, japanned, 3s. € The Omni-dircetive Ba 
Detailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every iron 
mongery article, sent (per post) f 39, Oxtord Street 








ner of Newnan Street.) Established in Wells Str 
NEW MEDICINE for Complaints origi- 
t nating in a Disordered Digestion, in Poorness of Blood, 
or its Kad Circulation —THE NATURAL MINERAL WA- 
TERS OF CRANSAC, a Picturesque Healthy Country in the 
South of France (Aveyron), are of two kinds—the one Ape 






rient, called Eau de la Source Lasse, which is based upon 
Magnesia ; and the second, Chalybeate or Tonic, calied Lau de 
la Source It vate, based upon Manganese, a new element in 
medicine. These two Waters may be taken cither separately 





or at the same time. They are highly approved in Franc 
and the Manganese is begun to be introduced into English 
practice. Dr. Perea recommends it in his Materia Medica, 
and M. Ure has published cases in which he has employed it 
with success. The following opinion is from an eminent 
French Physician, Dr. Gendrin, of the Ilospital La ese é, in 





Paris—* The Cransac Waters are either Calcarco Mag an 
or Ferro-Manganesian. Hoth are taken internally cael vid. 
Manganese is seldom found at all in Mineral Waters, and is 





nowhere so strong as in that of Cransac. I consider these 
Waters of Cransac to possess medicinal qualities of the great 

est potency. Their chemical composition prevents the loss of 
their qua tlities by time or change of climate The Aperient is 
usually taken fasting ; pure or mixed only with broth, and 
from to to six glasses, according to the constitution of the 
patient. They are peculiarly beneficial to persons whose 
health is affected by being in lead- works or employed In simi- 
lar deleterious occupations, by Bilious Affections, Chlorosis, 
Enlargement of the Liver or Spleen, in Scrofulous Complaints, 
and where Tubercles are formed in the Lungs. The Chaly 

beate or Tonic is most serviceable in Chronic Diarrha@a, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Hemorrhages, and all other cases not attended 
with inflammation. The Cransac Waters are sold in stamped 
bottles, by Mr. Fosrza, No. 9, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry 
A liberal allowance to the profession and retailers.—N.B. A 
full Account of Cransac and its Waters and Baths will be found 
in the Second E on of the Notice of Dr. Ducoux, of Blois 
and in the Letter of Dr. Gexpaty, of the Hospital of La P itié, 
both of which are sold by the Booksellers and Chemists —Is. 





















ere is no 


Duke Street, Manchester Square, | 











YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.~— 

WN ACCELERATION of TRAINS.—On and after the Ist of 

September 1847, the long trains on this Railway will be ae- 

eelerated. ' departures from the inte rmediate stations on 

the line will consequently be different from the present time. 

table. New Bills showing these alterations may be had on ap- 
plication at the Railway Stations 

Ly ovder of the Directors, 

26th August 1847 Cus. 


SS AM TO CHINA—REGULAR 
MONTILLY STRAM COMMUNICATION for Passengers 
and Light Goods to PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG- 









A. Savsonns, See, 








KONG, vii Pg: pt.—The Peninsul ind Oriental Steam - 
vigation Company book PASSENGERS and forward GOODS 
and PARCELS to the above ports by ir steamers from 
Southampton, the 20th of every month.—lor pa ticulars, ap 


ply at the Company's Offices, No. 51, 
or No. 57, High Street, Southampton. 


QITEAM to INDIA, vii EGYPT.—Regular 
Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for Passengers and 


1t Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.—The Peninsu- 
and Uriental Steam Navigation Company book passengers 


St. Mary Axe, London ; 








ad reevive goods and parcels fur the above ports by their 
teuners, starting from Southampton th 2th, and from 
Suez on or about the loth of every month.—Por rates of pas- 





Hans of the steamers, and 


anys Offices, 51, St 





sare-moner, 
apply atthe Com 


to secure passages, 


Mary Axe, London 


T° FAMILIES about to VISIT ITALY.— 








m direct from Sout) ore to Genoa, Leghorn, 
Civita Veechia, and Naples The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company's enema ship ** PACLIA,” Captain 





dJoun Ovive, will start from 8 
the Lith of Serremoen, at two p 
vessel carries an exper.cneced Surae 


tthampton, on Weronespay, 
for the ports. This 
n, and has been fitted ex 
sengers and their servants. Horses 
fi ges taken on De ck. Private Cabins can be secured 

by e: oe application, Rates of passag 


and plans of the 
Vessel can be obtained at the Company's offices, No. 51, St. 
Mary Axe 


HAVING WITHOUT SOAP OR WATER. 


—The superiority of the EUXESIS over all soaps for 
shaving is placed beyond all doubt, as all tenderness of skin 
caused by alkaline compounds, hot water, and excessive brush- 

> fi ases with its use ; ne arly h alf thetime saved 


above 




















winter and ant in summe A valuable ‘appendage to the 
toilet by the extreme cleanliness of its use. l'viee 1s, 6d. and 
upwards. Labelled with signature of Liovo, laventor and 
Sole Proprietor, No, 1, Foubert’s Place, 206, Re gent Stre e t. 


EAU ITIFUL WOME N.—The greatest 


blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms. DELCROIX and COS POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
to the skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. Gd. 
each. The yirtues of this invention are too well known to 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies ainst a 
terfeit. Every genuine box has _ Ito it the Chancery 
protection label of Delervix and Co., and their address, 158, 
New Bond Street 


’ . WY . 
TICOLL’S SILOOTING, FISHING, 
+ or RACKED JACKET (Registered) is equally well 
adapted for a sea-side or country stroll as for feld or athletic 
s. Its moderate price of One Guinea, and the easy sen 
sation expericneed by the wearer, together with much con- 
venience of pockets, neatness of appearance, &c. will recom- 
oe it also for the mer ant’s counting house or student's 





























libr Sui table waiscoa c als eady, which correspond 
wi th the jacket in colour These can be had of the paten- 
tee’s recognized province gents n London Only at 114, 


al ¢ 
t, and 22, Cornhill. 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenpy 

aud Sox, having numerous complaints frota Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Si » request parc ‘hasers to observe that each bottle 
the genuine ticle bears the na Wituiam Lazenny 
on the back, in ion to th l used so many years, 
and signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

EB. L\zevey and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar core which has rendered 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, 
&c., and is manufactured only at th old established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

SUPERIOR SHEPPIELD PLATED DISH- 
K COVERS, with stre silver mountings and silver 
shic'ds for engraving the erest or coat of arms 


Regent Str 











































TARLE DISH-COVERS. Light Platire. Heavy Plating 
The Gadroon pattern, perset.. £:1 60 156 126 
The shaped Me * pattern 1266 16176 
1 Grosvet pattera 15 Of 20 66 
i Albert pattorm . .....- 100 2 66 
The Go I n ° 1 i6 17 6 
Phe above sets comprise four dish-cove viv. one 20-inch, 

one 18-inch, and two M-inch 
A. BB. Sav und Sow Mant turing Silversmiths, HM, 

Corahill, Loudon, opposit« "the Bank of Ragland 





MED, EIG it POST AGE-STAMPS, and by 
. n, aad p ec, you will ta hondsome " 
SPOON of & WAESON'S sol ALBATA PLATE, whic h is 

i itis equally 
y solid 





domestic uses 








you rub and 

‘tol though it should be 
aid tu put itto any 

A full catalogue of prices, 
sont with the 

2, Barbican, and 


VIN.—Those who have been restrainel from 


a th vourite national beverage by the 
Lind of Gin that has hitherto ap- 
r pron s alike injurious to the 





e, will hear with 
s of a most 
this article, 


sive to the tas 













where! n oxanuis re freedom 
from impui iti to the 
connoisseur or glut tuastate of 


tit never can attaln 
nanufacturers in the 
: of letters 





intendence of any © 
scovery being the suiject of a 
errs and Co, intend to cx ise their inven- 
8 feel ph > d to take ad- 











pat . 
tion with a view to afford such 
vantage of the offer an opportunity of purchasing this un- 
rivalled spirit in quantities not less than two gallons, at l4s 
per gallon.—Dist Smithfi ‘ld | Ba *, London. 
. Due pr 
| ROPSY.—ANOTHER VERY SEVERE 
CASE CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Mrs. Mar- 
tha James of Newport, between forty and fifty years of age, 
was in a most a ful dropsical te, i. lower extremities 
lreadfully swollen, arising eat measure from in- 
on to herself at this partict no riod of life. When 
almost too late, she applied to d 


rent medical men, and 
also became an inmite of two hospitals. At the several places 
where she sought relief, she was 























pronounced incurable; but 
on her return home, she was persuaded to try Holloway’s 
Pills ; and by their use, with strict attention to diet, in a few 
weeks she was restored to perfect health. Sold by all Drug- 
gists; and at Professor HMottowax’s Establishment, 244 
Strand London 
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The following Periodicals will be published next Tuesday. 
ORKS OF MR. CHARLES Bet KENS, 
Cheap Edition. VPart7. P 
HEATH'S ILLUSTRATED NE Ww 
Part 6. Price 2s.; large paper, 3s. 
SHARPE'S SERIES OF MODERN MAPS. 
Two Maps. Price 4d. plain , 1s. coloured, 
THE ART-UNION, Enlarged Series, with numerous 
Mastrations. No.9 Price ls. 6d. 
NEW MONTIILY MAGAZINE. Edited by W. 
Harnison Arnswortn, Esq. No. 321. Price 3s. td. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 68. Price 2s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 











oe 
TEst AMENT. 


Part 6. 


Lately published, price ls, 

TORFOLK ISLAND. By 

Maconocnie, RN. K.H. 

“ Captain Maconochie did more for the reformation of 
these unhappy wretches, and in amelioration of their 
physical circumstances, than the most sanguine practical 
mind could beforchand have ventured even to hope 
My knowledge of the convic t's character warrants my 
saying expressly that his views offer the only approxi- 
mation that has ever yet been made to a correct penal 
theory,” &c.— Settlers and Convicts, or Recollections of 
Sixteen Years in Australia, pp. 412-13. (Two of Knight's 
Monthly Shilling Volumes. — Cox, King William street, 
Strand.) 

Alse, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, lettered, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: 
THE MARK SYSTEM. 

J. HWarenanp and Son, Piccadilly. 


Captain 


Just published, in 1 vol. post &vo. price 6s, tid. 
HE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE: 

A Practical Treatise on the Means of Extending its 
Sphere and Improving its Character. By J. Witt, In- 
spector of the Academy of Strasburg. 
nary Dissertation on some points connected with the 
present position of Education in this Country. By J. P. 
Nicnor, LL.D. Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Glasgow. 

“ This is a valuable work. M. Willm, the anthor, and 
Dr. Nichol, the translator and commentator, possess in a 
rare degree the qualifications of comprehensive and cul- 
tivated philosophical minds, and extensive practical ex- 
perience in teaching. tjoth are experienced teachers, 
and both are at once philosophers and men of the world. 
The consequence is, that their joint work is large and 
catholic in its scope—real and practical in its details.” 
Spectator. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
A. and C, Brack; Dublin: J. M*GLasman; Glasgow: 
WititraM Lane. 

The following Works will be published on the 3lst inst. 

gent FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of English Society. No. IX. By W. M. THackeray 

(Titmarsh.) With Numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 
OMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

No. XV. By Gitnert Apscvrr a Beckerr. 

Illustrated by Legcu. Price ls. To be completed in 

‘Twenty Numbers, 


With a Prelimi- | 


oe JERROLD'S SHILLING MA- | 
GAZINE. No. XXXIII. 


UNCH! or the London Charivari. 
Part LXXIV Price Is. 1d. 
London: Published at the “ Puncu ” Office, 85, Fleet St. 


yankee AGE.—One half the world are deso- 
lately single, and the other, supposing them married, 
questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of right 
determine the former, and miscalculated hopes cmbitter 
the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 
the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indis- 
soluble, regret uncompromising hurry ; but the truth lies 
deeper. Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the 
great hindrances to domestic happiness and soci: al con- 
tent. The dowry should not be the only settlement. 





| corrected and improved. 


Honour and justice demand that health should form an | 


item in the compact; it alone dignifies the alliance. 


Blighted hopes or neglect wound more sorely than po- | 


verty or misfortune. Reader, if these surmises concern 
you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’s little Memorrs, 
ON SINGLE AND MARRIED LIFE. 
Published in 2 vols. 1s. each ; by post, in stampa, 
ls. 6d. each. 

Let no imaginatively refined or prudish fecling deter 
you, by their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation 
of their supposed contents, from obtaining them. They 
are not intended certainly for mere idle curiosity, but 
for the closet perusal of those more deeply interested ; to 
whom they are offered as antagonistic to the empirical 
trash put forth on the above subjects by unqualified au- 
thors, which, alone or together, are a disgrace to the age. 

Furthermore, two other little publications claim your 
attention, (same price, Is. each ; by post, Is. fd.) called 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; and 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

They are not merely pamphicts, but equal in quantity 
toa library volume, nor are they the mere ephemeral 
Scribblings of the hour, but the study of the author's life, 
who owes his present existence, health, and position, to 
the observance of the maxims he would inculeate—to do 
unto others as he would be done unto—to live after na- 
ture’s laws and to keep always on the “ sunny side of 
the way. 

The above works may be had of Suekwoop, 23, Pater- 
noster Kow ; CARVALHO, 147, Fleet Street; Mann, 3 
Cornhill; Nason, 457, West Strand; or direct (by post 
or otherwise) from the Author, (who may be conferred 
With personally, mornings and evenings,) 10, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street ; and all Booksellers. 


19th Edition. Just published, 2s. 6d.; free by post, direct 
from the Establishment, in postage-stamps for 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&. By R. and L. Pexry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. 
Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 


| &e. New Edition, 


Published by the afithors, and sold at their | 


The Corpiat Bate of Syaiace™ isa stimulant andrenovaton | 


in all cases of constitutional or acquired debility, whereby the 
whole system is restored to a healthy state of organization 
Sold in bottles, prise 11s. and 33s. The Concenrratip Derra 
Sive Essence for removing cutaneous eruptions, Scurvy, Secro 
fula, pimples on the face,&c. Price 1s. and 33s. per botil 
ERRY'’s Puriryino Sreciric Pitts, (price 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. per box,) for lnflax mation, Irritation, &e. These Pills are 
free from mercury and other de leterious drugs, and may be 
taken without interference with or loss of time from business, 
and can be relied upon in every instance. Messrs. Peray and 
+may be consulted at their residence, 19, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, daily from 1) till 2, and 5 till 8; om Sundays, 
from 10 till 12. 





The Northern 3 Provinces of of China. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Plates and Wood-cuts, 8vo. Lis. 
A VISIT TO THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON 
COUNTRIES 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Rowerr Fortune, 








Just published, in Two Volumes, 
, ‘ , T "ry 9 

OF A FEW MONTHS 

) r U ‘ 
PORTUGAL, 
AND GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 

“Tt would be dificult to conceive a more amiable, right-minded, sound-hearted, unaffected, impartial observer 
than Mrs. Quillinan. She has constantly an eye for all that is picturesque and sublime in scenery—an ear for all 
that is spirit-stirring in tradition—an unruftied habit of observation—a good deal of quiet humour—and as much en- 


thusiasm as would be tolerated at present in favour of a nation indissolubly associated in the minds of Englishmen 
with old port.”—Ldiaburgh Review. 


JOURNAL RESIDENCE IN 


Epwanrp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Cheap Edition of the Novels and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN and H ALL beg to announce that they are preparing for 
publication a che sap issue of the 
NOVELS 


AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, 


Corrected and revised throughout, and with new Prefaces by the Author, 
UNIFORM WITH THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. DICKENS. 


The First Number, price Three-halfpence, and the First Part, price Sevenpence, will be published simulta- 
neously on the 30th of October next. P rospec tuses will be ready for distribution with the Periodicals on the 
50th of September. London; Cuarman and Haut, 186, Strand. 


By Permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes octavo, with numerous Maps, Plates, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
T T ‘ y 7 ‘ T T ‘ “ Al ‘ al 
SURVEYING VOYAGE OF H.M.S. FLY, 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN F, BLACKWOOD, R.N 
In Torres Straits, New Guinea, and other Islands in the Eastern Archipelago; toge' ther with an Excursion 
into the Interior of the Eastern part of the Island of Java, during the Years 1842 to 46. 
By J. Beere Jukes, M.A., Naturalist to the Expedition; Author of “ Excursions in Newfoundland.” 
T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, London. 


TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS & eapand peparwrey MAPS. 














“% They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every rst t to ty of pleasure or 
business, cither in England and Wales, or Scotland.” — Jows Voir. ; a ; ; 
“ The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide Books issued by Messrs, Black of Edinburg! We have looked 


carefully through the volumes: they are admirably *qot up: the descriptions are accurate, an markably clear 
and comprehensive. Altogether the series of rks is of immense value to tourists.”’— Ant-Union 
* They are really the best books of the sort that have bee thlished.’—oow’s Macazin 


1. Guide Books. for Scotland. 


f LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND; Containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Localities; Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; numerous Views of the Scenery on Wood and Steel; and a copious Itinerary. /'ifth Edition, 
In a handsome portable volume. Price 8s. 6d. 
ught to be—sensible, concise in its information, with that touch 
a haunted land than details of distances and historical facts, 
Athenwum, 





“ As nearly as possible what a Guide Took « 
of poetry which is no less indispensable in such 
but which requires sound taste in its introduction.” 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, Including 

Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural His- 

Tables of Distances, Notices of Inns, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


NDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE 
Fs Orkney aud Zetland: Descriptive of their Scenery, 
tory; with numerous Historical and Traditional Notices; Map, 
greatly improved. In a closely printed volume, 


* Most copiously anc j eworthily minute.” —dtheneum. 
he most complete work of its kind.”-—df/as, 
“WwW not know two individu better ad ~~ for the b= of writing a Guide Book to the Highlands and 
I-jands of Scotiand than t ecitors of t work | terary Gax tle. 


2. Guide Book Jor England. 


BOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


BELACK’S PICTURESOUE TOURIST AND ROAD 
Roads and Railways distinctly laid down; 


by» Containing a General Travelling Map, with the 


hesides Seetions of the more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities. In a close ly printed and portable volume. /’rice 10s, 6d. 


, prettily iustrated, with useful maps.”—Atheneunm. 
resque Tourist of England and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy 
"Spectator. 


* A carefully executed wor 
“The characteristics of * Black’s Pic 
form —a more modern style of letterpress, getting up, and illustration—with a very moderate } 


3. Guide to the English Lakes. 


LACK’S PI¢ preg oe wy GUIDE TO THE ENGL . LAKES, Including Essay on the 

is Geology of the District by Joun Puriuirs, FL R.S., G.L., Professor of Geolegy in King’s Col- 

With a minut ‘ly accurate Map, by W. iiusies Charts of the Lakes, Views of the 

Scenery, Outlines of Mountain Ranges, and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances 

accurately laid down. Third Edition. In a neat pocket volume. rice 5s. 

“It is a Picturesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions are charmingly writien — its 
and minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens of art.”— tas, 








lege, London. 






nielligence is ample 


Black's Economical Tourist of Scotland. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Black's Guide through Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Black's Guide through Glasgow. Third Edition. 2s. 

Black's Road and Railway Travelling Map of England and Wales. 
Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of Scotland. 4s. 6d. 
Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 
Black’s Map of North Wales. Is. 6d. 
Black's Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 4s. 
Black's Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 


Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


4s. Gd. 


2s. 6d. 


Apam & Cnaries Brack, 27 North Bridge, 
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Just published, price 5s. post 8vo. cloth, 


A VOICE FROM THE NORTH, EARLY 
MUSINGS, &c. &c. By STAFFORD REEVES. 


London : Houston and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row. 
This day, price 7s. ¢ 
HE MARTYRS, TH E DREAMS, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. W. A. NEWMAN. 
W. Parke, Wolverhampton; A. and C. Brack, Edin- 
burgh ; LonGmMAN and Co. London, 


~~ PHE EARLY CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES 


Published this day, in foolscap 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 
ATECHISM OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest. By Mrs. 
RoBerT SEWELL. 
London: LonaMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On August 31st, No. 49, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
HE WAYSIDE CROSS; or the Raid of 
Gomez. A Tale of the Carlist War. By Captain 
E. A. Mitman, 33d Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ This: day, the Fifth Edition, reduced to 2s., of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISIL COMPOSITION. By the Rev. J. Ep- 
warps, M.A., Second Master of King’s College School, 
London. 
London: Jonun W. Parker, West Strand. 


LADY CALLCOTT’S TALES. 
This day, the Second Edition, reduced to Is. Gid., of 
HE LITTLE BRACKEN BURNERS; a 
Tale. And LITTLE MARY’S FOUR SATUR- 
DAYS. By Lady Caticotr. With Frontispiece, by 
Sir A. W. Caticort, R.A. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
This day, the Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. of 
OTES ON THE MIRACLES. 
By R. Cuenevix Trencn, M.A., Vicar of Itchen 
Stoke, Hants; Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London ; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. Ky the same Author, 
NOTES of the PARABLES. ‘Third Edition, 12s. 
EXPOSITION of the SERMON on the MOUNT, drawn 
from the Writings of St. Augustine, with Observations. 
3s. 6d.—London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is published, in 2 volumes, handsomely bound, 

price 21s. with 12 Ilustrations, 
H™ HLAND, SPORTS AND HIGHLAND 
QUARTERS, 

By Hearvert Bryne HA, Esq 

Author of “ Spain, and the Seat of War in Spain,” 

“Scenes at Home and Abroad,” &c. &c 
Il. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, price 1s. the 12th 
Number of 
] EALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, Wholesale, Retail, and for 
Exportation. By CuaRLes Dickens. With Illustrations 
by Hastor K. Browne. 
London: Brapsery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
y ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


| ie ‘PL AYERS; or the Stage of Life. 
By T. J. Suatz, Esq. 
Also, now ready, 

A SECOND EDITION OF ZENON; an Historical 
Narrative of the Early Days of Christianity. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp Copspoup, M.A, 3 vols. 21s. bound. 

“ Zenon is the prod of an lished scholar, 
who places before us the domestic lite of a people whose 
name is associated with all our most cherished recollections 
of whatever is great and noble in human nature.”—- 
John Bull. 

Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


ISPOSITION OF LAND IN IRELAND. 
This day, price 6d. 

THOUGHTS on a JUDICIOUS DISPOSITION of 
LAND IN IRELAND, calculated to promote the best 
interests of Landlord and Tenant, while securing equit- 
able Temune rative employment for the entire labouring 
d in a Letter to Richard R. 
Guinness, Esq. + an Irish landlord and land-agent. 

By Henry Gootp, Esq. 
London: ErrincHaM WiLson, Publisher, 
Royal Exchange. 


~GRIMSHAWE'S STANDARD AND C OMPLE TE 
EDITION OF c pt nap WORKS. Vol. 
On the the Ist of Sep b be p 
e Fifth eee of 
OWPER'S 3 WORKS, Edited by Rev. T. S. 
GrimsnHawe. To be completed in Eight Volumes, 
Tilustrated with Sixteen Engravings on s!ecl. 
“It is handsomely got up, the print and paper are ex- 
cellent, and the price moderate.” — Morning Chronicle. 
London: WitiiaM TEGG & Co. Pancras Lane, Che: apside. 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS 
In 1 large vol. oueere F 16mo. embellished with 500 En- 
gravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in crimson cloth, gilt, 
ALES ABOUT ANIMALS. By Perer 
Parcey. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
upwards of Five Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

*,* Care has also been taken to make the volume ac- 
cord as much as possible with its title of Tales about 
Animals, and to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds 
of the young a spirit of mercy and kindness towards the 
brute creation. 

London : Wi11u1AM Teao & Co. Pancras Lane, C heapside. 


SCOTLAND DELINEATED. 
On the Ist of September, Part 4 of the splendid 


pictorial work, 

COTLAND DELINEATED, 
in a series of 120 Views, by Cattermole, Creswick, 
A.R.A., Harding, Leitch, Macculloch, R.S.A., Nash, 
Roberts, R.A., Stantield, R.A. ; and lithographed by J. 
D. Harding, With copious letterpress. By Joun Par- 

KER Lawson, M.A, 
London: published by J. Hocartu, 5, Haymarket ; 
A. Crichton, 54, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Hodges and 
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Smith, Dublin ; and by all Book and Print Sellers. 


‘MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 





a. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, Map, 
and other Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA 
IN 1845-6 ; 
COMPRISING A JOURNEY FROM WYDAH, 


Through the Kingdom of Dahomey to Adofoodiah in the 
Interior. 
By Joun DUNCAN, 
Late of the First Life Guards, and one of the late 
Niger Expedition, 


2. 

In post Svo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
NOTES OF A RESIDENCE AT ROME. 
By a Protestant Clergyman. 

Rev. M. Vicary, M.A. 

3. 


In | large vol. imperial §vo. bound, price 21s. with Twelve 
Portraits in Mezzotinto, &c. from Original Pictures, 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


WITH A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY, CONDITION, 
AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By R. W. Griswoxp, Esq. 
4. 
JESSE'S LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. 
5. 
NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 
OR THE MODERN MIDAS. 


By the Author of *‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 


6. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 
MRS. CHARLES RICHARDSON’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 
One vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
7. 
GISELLA. 
By the Author of “ Second Love.” 3 vols. 
8. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 32s. bound. 
9. 

FACTS AND FIGURES FROM ITALY. 
By Don Jeremy SAVONAROLA, a Benedictine Monk. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

10. 

THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN 
OR THE muse oF ie HUGUENOTS. 

Ry the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Father Darcy,” 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

ll. 

TILE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE HON. ADELA SIDNEY’S HOME 
AND ITS INFLUENCE. 

3 vols. 


12. 
SCRAPS AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE. 
By the Author of “ The Hot Water Cure.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
13. 
MAXWELL’S HILL-SIDE AND BORDER 
SKETCHES. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


14. 
SECOND EDITION OF MARMADUKE 
HERBERT. 


By the Countess of BLEsstncTon. 
3 vols. 
15. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. 
Vol. I. price 14s. with Illustrations. 
16. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


RicHagD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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T H E A RT-UNIOYN, 
for SEPTEMBER, 


Contains Two Engravings in Line (one being from 
the famous Picture of “ Prayer in the Desert,” by the 
late WiLttaM MULLER,) and above Fifty Illustrative 
Wood-cuts ; with all the Foreign and Home News of the 
Month concerning the Fine Arts and the Arts Industrial, 

CHAPMAN: and Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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By the Author 
The Keeping- 
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Navy. 


as 
With the Magazines on the 3lst instant, with 2 ‘ustra. 
HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
Ricuakp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
. The Girondists, Jacobins, and M. de Lamartine. 
Hands and Glover, 
. The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. 
La Morgue. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
Writings ? 
13. The Sanitary Question. 
“ana Naval and Military Journal, for SerremBer 
Recollections of Waterloo. By 
Tristram. 
The Military 
The Present War in Kafir- 
Foreign Medical Officer. 
Observations on the New 
der-in-chief of the Carlist 


tions by Leecu, price Is. Part XILL. of 
6 in Search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE, for Serremnsr, 
. A Detence of a Classical Education, 
A Visit to the Wine Country of Portugal. 
of “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.” 
. The Orator of the Shop. 
11. The Merchant of Marseilles. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
CONTENTS : 
By a Staff-Officer. 
| The Fusilier; or Bygones 
Rivers. 
land. Written on the 
Guard Room Stories. 
Planet, to demonstrate 
Army. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
Home and Abroad. By ALBERT SmiTH. 
Price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 
. Juan Moreda, the Slave-Hunter. 
A Batch of Parliamentary Sarristers. 
Room of an Inn. No. IIL. 
10. Walter Scott— What has History gained by hi 
12. A Day on the Moors. 
NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
1847. 
Justice to the 
Cruise in the West Indies. 
Defence of| of a Bear-skin. 
Scenes in the Life of a 
Spot. 
Zumalacarregui, Comman- 
the impossibility of its 
Shots from an Old 


having effected the Per- 
Pounder. By Portfire. 


Six-|  turbations of Urdness. 
| A Scene from the Civil War 
Hints for the Military Stu- 


in Spain. 





dent. By Colonel Fire- | Duelling: the Case of Lieu- 
brace. tenant Munro. 
Part !: Military Edueca-/| Stations of the Army and 
tion—Classical Learn- | Navy—Promotions and 
ing — Latin Language| Appointments—With all 


— Greck — Modern! the Professional News of 
Languayes —German— | the Month. 
Dutch —French. 

H. Hunrst, Publisher, King William Street, Strand. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, AND 
A PORTRAIT OF PIZARRO. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER, Price 2s. 6d. of 
VENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
>) Will ConTatn : 

MR. RICHARD JONES AND THE 
or the Danger of Delay. 
With an Ilustration by Leecn. 


POLKA; 


The Sack of Rome, May}| The Neighbouring Fami- 
1527: from an original lies. By Hans Christian 
Spanish Letter of the Andersen, 

Time. By Sir Alex. Duff} Pizarro and his Followers, 
Gordon, Bart. with a Portrait. By 

Neck or Nothing, by H Charles Whitehead. 
Holl. Pictures of Barbados, by 

A Sentimental Journey Sir Robert Schomburgk. 
through Normandy, by| Brien o’Linn; or Luck is 
Odard. Everything, by W. H. 


Maxwell. 
Captain Spike, or the Islets 


The Services of the Penin- 
sular Army, by One who 





Served with it, of the Gult, by J. Feni- 
Summer Sunset. By Claudia more Cooper. 
Merivale. 


MR. STRAGGLES HAS A DAY'S FISHING. 
Ly ALBERT SMITH. 
RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICA- 
TIONS, FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1. 
| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXXXIIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: |. How I stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs 
—2. The Crusade of the Children—3. Taxidermy in Rome 
—4. Materials for a History of Oil Painting— 5. Le Pre- 
mier Pas—6 Coulter's Cruise—7. Three Months at Gaza 
—8. Byways of History—9. Requiem, by Delta—10. 
Giacomo da Valencia; or the Student of Bologna—ll. 
James's Life of Henry IV. 


m. 
The Ninth Volume of the New Edition of 
ALISON’S TLISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Price Six Shillings. 


1m. 

TO ALISON’S EUROPE. 
art V. Containing, 
BATTLE za Zuricn, 1799. 
BATTLE or Novi, 1799. 
BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN, 1800. 
BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN, 1801. 

BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ, 1805. 
Crown 4to, price 2s. large paper, 3s. 6d. 


THE ATL - 


Iv. 
THE BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 

By R. W. Briiines and W. Bury, Esq. Architects, Part 

VI. containing Four Engravings on Steel, of Trinity Col- 

lege Church, Edinburgh, Corstorphine Church, and St. 

Margaret’s Well. Medium 4to. price 2s. 6d. 

WittiaM Brac KWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

London : Printed by JosErn ‘CLarron, | of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roprrt 
Patmen and Josern Cravrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’ s in the W. est, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aft id Joseru Ciayron, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middiesex.—Sarunpay, 28th Avousr 1847. 














